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A FAMILY ESTATE... 
FOUNDED AND OWNED CONTINUOUSLY BY THE DE LATOUR FAMILY SINCE 1900 





Vineyards and 
Winery at 
Rutherford, 
Napa County, 
California 







Sauternes, Chateau Beaulieu (Medium Sweet), Sweet Sauternes 


APPROVED BY THEIR EXCELLENCIES 


The Most Rev. John J. Mitty, D.D., Archbishop of San Francisco 
The Most Rev. J. Francis A. McIntyre, D.D., 

Archbishop of Los Angeles 

The Reverend Clergy throughout the country who, during the 

past fifty years have been continuous users of Beaulieu Vineyard 
wines, have attested to their superior quality. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST eee 


OF HIGHEST QUALITY 
CALIFORNIA: Angelica XXX, Tokay XXX, Muscat de Fron- 
tignan (Muscatel), Burgundy, Cabernet, Réesling, Chablis, Dry 








Beaulieu Vineyard 


Main Office New York Office and Cellars 
300 Montgomery St. 42 West Broadway 
San Francisco 4, Calif. New York 7, N. Y. 
AGENTS AND REPRESENTATIVES 
E. M. Langers Co. E. M. Lohmann Co. Wm. J. Meininger D. Recher & Co. 
815 So. Sixth Str. 413 Sibley St. P. O. Box 6147 322 W. North Ave. 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. St. Paul 1, Minn. Houston 6, Texas Chicago 10, Ill. 
A.J. Hammer Co. The Mid-West F. A. Remanjon 
1653 St. Clair Ave. Church Goods Co. Sales Representative 
N.E., Cleveland 14, 1218 Farnam Street, 2039 Calhoun St. 
Ohio Omaha 2, Nebraska New Orleans 19, La. 
Bernard McCulla, Inc. John F. Fleming 
341 Weybosset St. 35 Sagamore Ave. 


Providence 3, R. I. West Medford 55, Mass. 
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Alter Bogs \OMPLETE OUTEITS 


(A) No. B11 Buttonless Belt-On (B) No. B10 Button Front Roman 
Altar Boy Cassock has hook-and-eye Back Altar Boy Casscok has patented 
collar and belt front to insure ease ivory-hard removable toggel buttons 
in donning or removing. that will not pull off. 


B (C) Ne. B10 Front View of Button- 
On-Style Altar Boy Cassock. Prices 
for sashes, capes and other accessor- 
ies furnished upon request. 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 
Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 
Cassock Poplin Poplin Ban sag All Wool *Correct 


*Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on mm ix Black Only Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10,Ea. No. B11,Ea. No. B12,Ea. No. B10,Ea. Surplice 





6 Yrs. 36 in $ 5.25 $ 5.25 $ 5.75 $ 11.50 18 in 

Yrs. 38 in. pp 5.75 6.25 11.75 18 in 
8 Yes. 40 in 6.25 6.25 6.75 12.75 18 in 
9 Yrs. 42 in 6.75 6.75 7.25 13.25 20 in 
10 Yrs. 44 in 7.50 7.50 8.00 13.75 20 in 
11 Yrs 46 in 8.00 8.00 8.50 14.50 20 in 
12 Yrs 48 in 8.50 8.50 9.00 15.50 22 in 
13 Yrs 50 in 9.00 9.00 9.50 16.00 22 in 
14 Yrs 52 in 9.50 9.50 10.00 17.00 22 in 
15 Yrs 54 in 10.25 10.25 10.75 PF 24 in 
16 Yrs 56 in 10.75 10.75 RE.29 18.25 24 in 
17 Yrs 58 in 11.50 11.50 12.00 18.50 24 in 
18 Yrs 60 in 12.50 12.50 13.00 19.50 26 in 
19 Yrs 62 in 13.50 13.50 14.00 19.75 26 in. 


































For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 


Please specify STLYE e COLOR e SIZE when ordering 


(D) Ne. B100 Altar Boy Surplice (F) No. B65 Cotta. Excellent quality 
Embroidered lace floral design. Extra lightweight cotton. Sanforized. Made 
full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. .$8.50 extra full. 

(E) Noe. B62 Rubrical Altar Boy . : 

Surplice. Sanforized. Rubrical band- ~— gl 0 
ing in all church colors, made extra oe i... - $3.75 in. .. - $5.5 
full. Specify color banding desired 24 im.... 4.25 30 in. ... 6.00 
when ordering. Sizes 18 inch to 24 26 in. ... 4.90 32 itso FO 
ME ns xocwckeenven tenes $5.25 34 in. ... 8.00 


(G) Hansen Altar Boy Surplices can be furnished in sizes 18 to 24 inches, 
inclusive, at prices listed. For size 26 inch Surplices, add 50 cents to prices 
listed, except Nos. B32, B100 and B110, which are $1.00 additional. 


(H) No. B71 Altar Boy Surplice. No. B60 Same as No. B61 but with- 
Fine wearing Marquisette with lace. out lace. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. .$3.25 


Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 a No. B80 Altar Boy Surplice. Durable 
lcshie bis Sergei ak ROA toa tas gle ; medium weight. Oxford cloth. Made 
No. B70 Same as No. B71 but with- extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. $3.75 
out lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 

. rir (J) No. B110 Altar Boy Lace Sur- 
inch to 24 inch ............ $3.00 lice. Embroidered floral design. 
(I) No. B61 Altar Boy Surplice. Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 


Lightweight cotton with lace. Sanfor- OME“ o.s kta a 'ecscaso ww araia alae ee aie $6.50 
ized. wnneg extra full. Sizes 18 hs (K) Ne. B27 Altar Boy Surplice. 


Fine Lawn. Made extra full. Sizes 
_- Sf GAR $3.50 


No. B37 Same as No. B27 but with 
lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 
BEE vaccusegavcawesneueeen $4.50 


No. B32 Altar Boy Surplice. Light- 
weight pure Irish linen. Made extra 
full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch...... $6.50 


Ve Keasegl HANSEN D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 








Needlecraft \ESTMENTS 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The combination of skilled handwork with material of unusual beauty and 
rich embroidered bandings explain why Hansen's Needlecraft Vestments are 
recognized as the Standard of Excellence. These American made vestments 
vie in artistic achievement with importations and are most attractively 
priced. Your inquiries regarding your vestment requirements are invited 
without obligation. 


















































(A) No. Y¥5110. Large Cross design Dam- 
ask, furnished in all Church colors. Woven 
Chalice design banding. Furnished with 
either IHS or AXPO emblem. 


Unlined Lined 





Roman Chasuble ...... $42.75 $46.75 

rr 61.00 68.75 

Roman Dalmatics ..... 99.00 108.75 

Benediction Veil coos S08 29.00 

Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 13.50 

Gothic Chasuble ...... 58.25 64.75 

ee GE xn ctecewes 67.00 75.75 

Gothic Dalmatics ..... 110.00 118.50 

(B) No. Y¥5138. Adoring Angel design in (C) No. ¥5152. Brocaded satin 
richly woven Damask. Chalice design em- damask. PX PALM LEAVES de- 
broidered banding. Embroidered IHS or sign. Furnished in all church 
AXPO emblem to harmonize. Furnished colors. Gold metal woven angel 
in all Church colors. Roman Vestments design banding. Gold metal cloth 
furnished with St. Andrew style Cross. IHS or AXPO emblem to match. 
Unlined Lined Lined 

Roman Chasuble ...... $48.00 $52.75 Roman Chasuble ...... $75.25 
Roman Cope .......;; 70.50 80.75 ne ate, ee 110.50 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 111.75 123.00 Roman Dalmatica ..... 192.50 
Benediction Veil ...... 27.25 32.50 Benediction Veil ....... 47.75 
Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 10.75 Preaching Stole ....... 18.75 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 68.00 75.75 Gothic Chasuble ....... 108.75 
Se SO nc ce ceews 77.50 89.00 8 ee ree 121.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ...... 121.50 133.25 Gothic Dalmatics ...... 206.75 
(D) Noe.¥5114. Brocaded satin (E) No. ¥5112. Brocaded damask Gloria 
Damask, “Eagle and Its Young” design. Furnished in all Church colors. 
— Py + andy Seation Plocal and cross embroidered banding 
of Satin and Rayon threads. with gold thread outline. Embroidered 
Embroidered emblem to match emblem to match in IHS or AXPO design. 


in IHS or AXPO design. 
Unlined Lined 







a | & Roman Chasuble anime $48.50 $56.75 
Roman Cope..... -... 96.50 mean Sage ili ice 73.25 81.00 
Roman Dalmatics.....154.25 Roman Dalmatics ..... 110.25 126.75 
Benediction Veil...... 41.25 Benediction es 27.50 32.00 
Preaching Stole ...... 91.75 Preaching Stole ...LINED ONLY 14.00 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 91.50 Gothic Chasuble ...... 66.50 76.00 
Gothic Cope ...106.00 Gothic Cope ......... 80.50 89.00 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 171.00 Gothic Dalmatics ...... 121.25 137.50 
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Imported Seiect Quality Pure Irish Linen 
Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices 
Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard E 


When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, 

cluding side drops, and finished width including front io 
Made to order only and are not returnable. Two inch hem 
on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum width 32 


inches including front drop. 
(A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, eye- 
let Cross design, per yard..... $ 4.25 
(B) No. F 15 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, 
Cross design, per yard....... $ 4.85 
C) No. F 9 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight _ linen, 
Cross design, per yard........ $ 5.50 
(D) No. F 8 Altar Cloth. Em- 
broidered medium weight linen, I.H.S. 
GEMIBR, DET VOIE...< xs vececws $ 4.75 
(E) No F 6* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched with lace, 


Seer rey $ 4.10 


No. F 5* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched without 
Ss See reece $3.75 
No. F 4* Altar Cloth. Medium 


weight linen, without lace or hem- 
stitching, per yard.......... $ 3.50 
(E)* Two inch hem on sides and 
front. One inch hem on back. 

(F) No. F 601 Alb. Light weight 
linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- 


ered with I.H.S. design. ..... $ 26.50 
No. F 601 Surplice to match Alb 
PE re ae Tee $ 25.50 
(G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight 


linen with 6-inch bands of heavy 
Filet Lace at bottom and _ insertion 


EOE OST Ine er teem ere $ 20.25 
No. F 503 Alb, as above, with lace 
at bottom only............ $ 19.25 
No. F 503 Lace Surplice to match 
WP Kacceurac nese ee $ 13.50 


No. F 504 Alb, as above, with 
|, ee $ 19.25 
No. F 504 Surplice to match Alb 
jah meee Ee an ae $ 13.50 
(H) No. F 509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross, I.H.S. and Grape de- 


sign at bottom............ $ 32.50 
No. F 509 Surplice to match Alb 
Se ee er re $ 37.00 
No. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 
Re ree $ 16. 


Wh Kate gL. HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, 


(1) No. F 502 Alb. Light weight 
linen, cross design embroidered band- 
ing. Guaranteed fast colors — Red, 
Green, Black, Purple and Yellow. 


Please state color desired... .$ 21.75 
No. F 502 Surplice to match Alb 
ere Mate meh A BEN A $ 17.50 


(J) No. F 925 Surplice. Embroid- 
ered non-wrinkling sheer celanese. 
Ideal for traveling purposes. .$ 15.00 


No. F 850 Surplice. Plain ncen- 
wrinkling sheer celanese..... $ 8.50 


(K) No. F 900 Surplice. Fine 
quality lace, embroidered with I.H.S. 
and Cross design.......... $ 29.50 
No. F 900 Alb to match Surplice. 
Light weight linen top..... $ 25.75 
(L) Fl -2* 3°" 
PU icine $2.80 $3.00 $ 

COROGRL..«.<.50:. 1.20 133. 175 
Purificator.... 85 > 1.20 
ne 1.50 1.30 1.55 
Finger Towel. . 85 35 ta 
Stole Collar... 40 AS .65 


F 1 Plain Hem; *F 2 Hemstitched 
**F 3 Hemstitched With Lace 


PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 


(M) 36 inches wide 

No. FO* Light weight, yd.....$ 1.75 
No. F8** Medium weight, yd... 2.50 
No. F4** Heavy weight, yd.... 3.00 
No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd.. 2.50 


* For light weight Albs and Surplices 
** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, 
Priest Albs and Surplices 

















Telephone 


FRanklin 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


2-8750 


























































Jie’ Mouse o£. HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 





Americas Finest (ASSOUKS 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The House of HANSEN is recognized for its outstanding tailoring of Clerical 
Garments, as well as Prelatial Robes of purple materials in the correct Vatican 
shade. Every garment is traditionally custom hand-tailored by expert craftsmen, 


using the finest imported 


and domestic fabrics available. In selecting The House 


of HANSEN for your Clerical garments, you are assured of complete satisfaction 


in every detail. 


(A) The simplicity of the straighter 
lines of Hansen's design Wide Back 
Roman Cassock recommends this 
established Roman Style. 


(B) A compromise design with 
convenient buttonless Jesuit front. 
Roman form-fitting back and buttons 
on cuffs. Standard | inch opening 
in collar. 

(C) A Confessional Cloak is distinc- 
tive and clerically correct, worn over 
a cassock. Tailored in light or heavy 
Kersey with velvet collar or collar 
of same material. Full venetia lining. 


(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in the 
pulpit and at commencement exer- 
cises, banquets and receptions. Pur- 
ple for Bishop's and Right Reverend 
Monsignori; black for Very Reverend 
Monsignori and Clergy. 
e a ” 

No. A725 Nylon and Wool 

A wrinkle-resisting, rich appearing 
lightweight fabric woven of equal 
parts of Nylon and Wool. Service- 
Me «2% Cassock $59.50 Sash $8.50 
Prelates House Cassock..... $112.50 


No. A946 Silk-Warp Henrietta 

This deluxe importation from Switz- 
erland is the elite of cassock fabrics. 
Tailors into a garment unsurpassed in 
richness. Cassock $97.50 Sash $12.00 
Prelates House Cassock..... $173.50 


*Prices shown are for either a 
Roman or Semi-Jesuit Priest Cassock. 
Samples of fabrics and prices upon 
request. 








(E) The Bishop's Cape is tailored 
of Purple lightweight material. Pip- 
ing of gold metal cord. Affords com- 
fort during the cooler weather when 
attending outdoor ceremonies. 

(F) This full regulation House Cas- 
sock has Cape attached and addition- 
al half-sleeves. Trimmed with red or 
purple piping and buttons according 
to rank of Prelate. 

(G) The Choir Cassock with train 
is worn by Bishop's and Right Rev- 
erend Monsignori. Tailored without 
train for the Very Reverend Monsig- 
nori. Illustrated with Mozetta and 
Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 

(H) The Cappa Magna, a large 
mantle with long train, illustrated 
with a fur Cape and lace Rochet. 
Cape is available in Ermine or Coney 
fur. 

” cf ae e 

No. A969 Lightweight Basketweave 
Porous, lightweight all-wool Basket- 
weave. We highly recommend this 
light material. 

Cassock $69.50 Sash $8.50 
Prelates House Cassock..... $120.00 
No. A950 Tropictex 

This all-wool mediumweight material 
provides a cassock that drapes 


perfectly and gives long wear. 
Cassock $79.50 Sash $9.50 
Prelates House Cassock..... $127.50 


No. A951 Pure Silk (Fast Dye) 

This lightweight pure silk tailors into 
an elegant cassock. Ideal for travel- 
oS ee Cassock $87.50 Sash $11.00 
Prelates House Cassock..... $135.50 
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ALLEN VESTMENT FABRIC NO. 304 
“Christ the King” 


This is one of many distinctive, original patterns which have made 
the name ALLEN the most reliable “buy” word in Liturgical Fabrics. 
In design No. 304 the Crown and Scepter surrounded by a Halo are 
symbolic of Christ, the Universal King. 


“Buy American” Cf 
ALLEN SILK MILLS 
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abrics 
Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 

868 Sixth Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 

Trade Mark Rea. Sold Exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 

IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 400 CRAIG STREET WEST—MONTREAL 
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Chapel interior by... 


RAMBUSCH 22:2 
New York 11, N. Y, 





Altar and antependium, tabernacle and veil, cross, candle- 
sticks, dossal, sanctuary lamps, lectern, sedilia, commun- 


ion rail, lighting, sculpture, stations, and stained glass. 
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New Models in Pork Chops 


If you were to design a pig, 
you’d probably start with some 
well-streaked bacon, surround 
it with tender chops and meaty 
roasts, and append a couple of 
hams—ones that would fit 
nicely in an apartment-size 
oven. 

These specifications are ones 
that customers, by their pref- 
erences and purchases, pass 
along to meat packers. Meat 
packers pass them along to the 
farmers who raise the pigs. 


And the farmers give ear! 
Throughout the corn country 
the stylish stout that could 
once be counted on to cop the 
blue ribbons gradually is tak- 
ing a back seat to the more 
streamlined pig of tomorrow. 


Through selective breeding 
and balanced feeding, farmers 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago 
Members throughout the U. S. 
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are getting pigs that put on 
more pounds of meat in less 
time and put it on in the right 
places. And many farmers are 
getting them to market at the 
tender age of six months in- 
stead of the usual year. 

All of which adds up to this: 
When it comes to meat, the 
lady with the market basket 
finally calls the turn. 
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and manhood. His thirty years’ residence at 
Nazareth emphasize the dignity and grandeur 


of family life. 
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The Marriage Feast of Cana 

To-day’s Gospel furnishes a correction for the 
widespread misconception that Christianity is 
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and everywhere the occasion of warmly human 
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that He came on earth, not to destroy human 
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sense to-day, Catholics should remember clearly 
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no one ever ventured to question the reality of 
Christ’s miracles. 








FOR THE ULTIMATE IN 
CANDLE SATISFACTION 


BURN 


oo ROLLED CANDLES 


@ ROOT CANDLES burn up to 15% longer than other candles, 
same size and same beeswax content—because of ROOT's 
exclusive rolling method of manufacturing candles. 


® Because of this rolling ROOT CANDLES are stronger. Thus they 
remain straight in hot weather. 


@ ROOT wax is refined with a superior process. Therefore, 
ROOT ROLLED CANDLES burn with a white round flame and 
less smoke. 

Send for a Free Sample 


AT THE LEFT IS THE GRACEFUL, THE ORIGINAL ROOT 
SANCTUARY LIGHT 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO 


Workers in Beeswax for over 81 Years. 


THE A. 1. ROOT CO., OF TEXAS THE A. 1. ROOT CO., OF IOWA 
Sen Antonio, Texas Council Bluffs, lowe 




















Why do this 


the hard way? 
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You don’t have to work hard 
pulling a heavy bell rope, if your 
church has a Schulmetronic 
Auto-Bell. Instead, just set the 
automatic program clock control 


and notes with all the beauty of 


a 13,000 pound carillon bell will 
ring out from your church—at 
any pre-selected time, in the 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 


Sly 
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volume you desire. The Auto-Bell 
automatically as an 
Angelus, a swinging Mass bell. 
or a tolling bell. Any church, 
large or small, rich or poor 

can have this perfect liturgical 
bell instrument. 
—and no is required. 
Write for further information. 


sounds 


The cost is low 
tower 


11131 Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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Can We Save Christmas? 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


lL. DerceMBeEeR, 1949, _ the 
Socialist schoolteachers in Saxony, Rus- 
sian Zone, decided to take the Christ out 
of Christmas. They said that the 
Christ-Child had been abolished in the 
Nazi régime and should remain so. 
Christmas was henceforth and forever to 
become a “popular festival of Spring,” 
and all religious nuances of the feast 
were to be discarded. The only carols 
to be tolerated were those that con- 
tained no references to the Christ-Child. 
At about the same time a letter voicing 
similar notions appeared in a London 
morning paper. The correspondent ad- 
vocated the elimination of the festival 
from the national calendar and the sub- 
stitution for the majority of the British 
people of a “Day of the Fir Tree.” 

In this country we seldom hear of 
forthright and open attacks upon the 
festival of Christmas. But surely we 
would have to be blind as bats not to 
realize what is going on right under our 
The expanding secularism. of our 
time is gradually snuffing out the re- 
ligious element of Christmas and sub- 
stituting a spirit of arrant commer- 
cialism dressed up in a rather sickly 
sentimentality. As Bernard 
Iddings Bell writes: ‘‘For a month be- 
fore the feast, the cry is: ‘Buy! Adeste 
Fideles. Nylons for your lady.... Il 
Came Upon the Midnight Clear?’ ‘What 
Mummy?’ ‘Santa Claus, my 
darlings.’ ’ 


eyes. 


Canon 


came, 


WHICH CHRISTMAS DO WE 

CELEBRATE? 

No, Christmas is not suffering a 
frontal attack here in the United States. 
But it is gradually withering away from 
a process of erosion. The secularism of 
our time is eating it away so that some 
day there will probably be thousands of 
store clerks who will think like that 
storekeeper who said: ‘*No, lady. We 
have no Nativity cards here—only 
Christmas cards.” Perhaps it would be 
for the best to have a knock-down and 
drag-out fight about Christmas. Either 
honor the day for its religious signifi- 
cance—or give the festival another 
name. In the former alternative, we 
would at least be sure that Catholic 
children were not being taken in by a 
fraudulent label. They would not be 
inoculated with the notion that the birth 
of Christ has something to do with a 
commercial carnival, carousing and in- 
ebriated men and women at office par- 
ties, and Christmas cards depicting cats 
or birds or tally-ho’s outside an ancient 
inn. 

Fortunately there are organized proj- 
ects here and there throughout the 
nation to counteract the secular in- 
fluence. In Milwaukee in 1949 the 
** Archconfraternity of Christian 
Mothers” spearheaded a drive with the 
slogan: ‘‘Put Christ Back Into Christ- 
mas.” Pictures of the Nativity were 
displayed in taxicabs, in hotels, in 
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theater marquees, on billboards, and 
there were daily radio and TV announce- 
ments. More than 200 merchants co- 
operated in the drive. Since that time, 
other organizations have taken up the 
task and last Christmas saw the appear- 
ance of numerous commercial adver- 
tisements bearing some reference to the 
Nativity of Christ. 


WHAT IS THE CHRISTMAS 
SPIRIT? 


In dealing with this problem in ser- 
mons, I think we might ask our con- 
gregations the very simple question: 
‘*What is the Christmas spirit? Is it the 
sickly sentimentality of a benevolence 
that is easily played upon by commercial 
advertisers for their own profit and the 
honor and glory of a gigantic buying 
spree? Is the Christmas spirit just 
some vague feeling that impels you to 
buy a lampstand to give to a friend who 
will give you a smoking jacket in ex- 
change? Is it the spirit of Old Scrooge 
rising on Christmas morning, glowing 
with good intentions and _ fluttering 
around with kindness, laughing and 
crying to himself: ‘I am light as a 
feather. I am as happy as an angel, I 
am as merry as a schoolboy, I am as 
giddy as a drunken man. A Merry 
Christmas to everbody!’ ” 

To begin with, we can say that 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol, long the 
sacred book of Christmas spirit, is en- 
tirely inadequate. As D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis says: “It seems to me now a 
deliberate attempt to please the largest 
possible public by substituting effect for 
cause, and cosiness for Christianity.” 
Dickens himself was a_ sentimental 
Unitarian who had probably had doubts 
about the Nativity story especially with 
regard to the divinity of Christ. At any 
rate the merriment rings hollow to 
Catholic ears because it is a Christ-less 
Carol. As Chesterton wrote (and he 
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loved Dickens): ‘‘When we think of 
the uncountable riches of religious art, 
imagery, ritual and popular legend that 
have clustered round Christmas through 
all the Christian ages, it is truly an 
extraordinary thing to reflect that 
Dickens (wishing to have in A Christmas 
Carol a little happy supernaturalism by 
way of a change) actually had to make 
up a mythology for himself.” The 
spirit of Scrooge is not the spirit of 
Christmas; it is a bit of the old merri- 
ment of Catholic Merrie England attri- 
buted to an absurd escapade on the part 
of a ghost. 

I think we might go so far as to say 
that there are three elements in the tra- 
ditional Christmas spirit: story, carol, 
and gift. Now, the ordinary Catho- 
lic can help to save Christmas by con- 
centrating on these three features in his 
own celebration of Christmas. 

First, there is the sfory of Christmas. 
It is a true story. The idea of the 
Christmas spirit as some kind of im- 
ponderable benevolence in the human 
heart, some sort of intangible feeling 
that floats around us at Christmas-time, 
is what makes the sentimental Christ- 
mas. It is a puff built on legends that 
make no pretension of truth, or worse 
still—it neglects both the legends and 
the facts of Christ’s birth and distorts 
the holyday of His birth into a melange 
of Scotty dogs and sailing ships and 
mistletoe. The sentimentalists regard 
religion as a form of poetry, an outlet for 
the imagination and the emotions. 
They definitely reject the notion of 
religion as fact, and hence for them the 
story of Christmas is only a fairy tale. 
For them Christ is only an object of 
sentimental regard. 

That Christ, the Son of God, was 
actually born in Bethlehem as a matter 
of historical fact, is beyond the com- 
prehension of the sentimentalist. He is 
not even interested. For him, Christ is 
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some imponderable spirit floating over 
humanity without any anchorage in 
place or time. He is a Christ of cloudy 
dreams, a teacher of the good life who 
handed down to posterity a flame of 
brotherly love instead of rules of 
morality. 


CHRISTMAS RESTS ON A 
SOLIDLY DOCUMENTED FACT 


For Catholics, however, the first 
Christmas is a solidly documented fact. 
We have our heads in the skies when we 
read the Christmas story, but we have 
our feet on earth. We go back to the 
authentic sources of Christian history, 
the Gospels, and there we find the story 
that we cannot deny. We find that the 
same Jesus who was born in Bethlehem 
later proved that He was divine by His 
miracles, by the fulfillment of proph- 
ecies, and by His. own majestic per- 
sonality. We are interested only in the 
historical Christ, and there is no other 
Christ in the Gospels but the Son who 
came from God and was God. The 
Gospels are not romances, the sacred 
writers are not novelists with exuberant 
imagination. They are simply honest, 
trustworthy historians who tell us what 
they heard and saw and what they have 
received from the lips of Mary herself. 
And what they relate, in all its simplic- 
ity, is yet more astounding than any 
romance, for what could be more in- 
credible than the fact of Almighty God 
actually taking the form of a child and 
being born of a human mother? 

Secondly, there is the carol: _ this is 
traditionally an element of the Christ- 
mas spirit. It is noticeable that the 
secularists try to outlaw the singing of 
Christmas carols especially in the 
schools. What more natural than to 
sing about the holy night in which the 
angels sang the cradle song of the 
Infant: ‘“‘Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace among men of good 


will.” A statute of Queen Elizabeth 
forbade carol-singing and threatened 
offenders with dire penalties, and Crom- 
well’s Parliament ruled that “‘no ob- 
servance be held of the five and twen- 
tieth day of December, commonly called 
Christmas Day.” But never were these 
ordinances entirely successful: never 
could they still the voices of Catholics 
singing the praises of the Christ-Child. 

In her ‘‘Merry Christmas” (Catholic 
World, December, 1916) Blanche M. 
Kelly tells of some of these reverent and 
yet spontaneous carols. There is, for 
instance, the Breton oél des Oiseauz in 
which all the birds of the air accompany 
the angels on their earthword flight and 
flutter around the crib. The swallow 
expresses his regret that the Divine 
Child should have such a miserable 
home and offers to build another. The 
skylark alights after his long flight and 
breathes out his last at the feet of the 
Child (Dom Gueranger has it that the 
skylark has reached heaven at last). 
The canary announces that he flew from 
the American Continent the moment he 
heard of the Saviour’s birth: the mag- 
pie comes hopping, bearing a present in 
her beak and the linnet sings a magnifi- 
cent song in honor of the ‘‘Sweet Son of 
the Most High.” Other carols are 
rollicking, jovial airs born out of the 
serenity of Catholic faith in Christ. 
There is a gaiety about some of these 
carols that might disturb the scrupulous. 
For instance, there is the early English 
carol that tells of three ships a-sailing on 
Christmas morning, and how they car- 
ried the Blessed Mother and Child: 


He did whistle and she did sing, 
She did sing, she did sing, 
And all the bells on earth did ring, 
A Christmas day in the morning. 


Now, the important thing is that his- 
torically it’s difficult to imagine the 
Christmas spirit that does not express 
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itself in song. Yet, to-day it is all too 
true that the practice of family carol- 
singing has almost disappeared in Catho- 
lic households. The wailing and croon- 
ing of radio entertainers are hardly a 
fitting substitute for the good, old 
Catholic habit of praising the Christ 
Child in song on Christmas day. 


WHY CHRISTMAS IS ALWAYS 
A SEASON OF JOY 


Someone may say: “What have we 
to sing about this year?”’ Doubtless 
there are Catholics who feel that the 
times are too sad for rejoicing this 
Christmas, that they will wait till the 
clouds have passed over the world be- 
fore they return to their carols. But 
Christmas means that God Himself has 
pledged us everlasting life: is there any 
worry that can overshadow the hope of 
everlasting life? The Christmas carol 
rings out sharp and clear on the coldest 
and darkest nights. During the first 
World War, Austrian and Italian soldiers 
confronting each other in the Alps yet 
took time out on Christmas to sing 
carols across the intervening battle-line. 

Besides, Christmas is no time for 
worry. It is the time for rejoicing, for 
forgetting the fears and troubles that 
beset us. Nathaniel Hawthorne tells a 
tale of a sour old gentleman who left 
behind him a will destined to keep his 
glum view of humanity alive. He left a 
trust fund to provide annually forever a 
Christmas banquet for the ten most 
miserable persons who could be found. 
The trustees, as dour as the testator him- 
self, chose men who were unhappy 
through their own fault: With every 
reason to be happy, they chose to be 
miserable. There was one man, Ger- 
vayse Hastings, who was a more con- 
stant guest than the others, and, when 
he was asked his views on the future life, 
he replied: ‘*. . . I cannot conceive it 
earnestly enough to feel either hope or 
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fear.” Hawthorne’s meaning was that 
Christmas should be a time of happiness, 
especially the happiness that comes from 
Christ’s promises of the life to come. 


THE GIFT WE RECEIVE 

AT CHRISTMAS 

The third element of the Christmas 
spirit is the gift. Christ has given us 
eternal life through union with Him. 
Outside the Catholic Church to-day the 
concepts of the nature of this gift are 
vague and fuzzy. We hear it said that 
Christ has given us brotherly love and 
the spirit of renewal and the good life: 
but what precisely do these terms mean? 
Nothing very definite. One Protestant 
minister recently rebuked his fellow- 
Protestants for their “‘ good will and fine 
sentiment.”” He said that they were 
compromising with secularism, and that 
a proof of it was “the frothy frivolity 
with which we celebrate the birth of 
Jesus Christ.” 

The stupendous fact about this gift 
from Christ is that He is giving us His 
own life, the life of the Blessed Trinity. 
We can see this gift picturesquely ex- 
pressed in the prayer said by the priest 
at the Offertory: “‘O God, who hast 
marvellously created human nature and 
still more marvellously renewed it, grant 
us by the mystery of this water and wine 
to become partakers of His divinity who 
deigned to share in our humanity, Jesus 
Christ Thy Son....’’ As the tiny drop 
of water is immersed in the wine and 
becomes wine, so we who receive the 
Holy Eucharist will become immersed in 
His divinity; we can never become God, 
but we can become like gods, sharing 
the divine life. 

But we want to know just when, at 
what moment, do we receive this grace. 
A person imbued with a sentimental 
Christmas spirit may look at Christ 
through the mists of history and con- 
sider Him a very admirable person. 
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But he has no point of actual contact 
with Christ. For him the first Christ- 
mas is only a beautiful story and Christ 
a memory, and at best a model—a pic- 
ture to hang up in his parlor. But the 
devout Catholic knows that Christ gives 
us His divine life in a very concrete and 
definite form. ‘The Eucharist is Christ- 
mas continued forever in the sense of 
Christ giving Himself. At the Last 
Supper Christ designated certain very 
tangible materials as the substances 
through which He establishes contact 
with Christians, and through which He 
would pass His gift of eternal life. He 
told His priests (at the Last Supper and 
always) to take simple bread and wine 
and say certain words over them and lo 
—He would be present under the ap- 
pearance of the bread and wine. He 
would be present and He would enter the 
soul of anyone who would receive Him in 
Communion. At Midnight Mass, and 
at every Mass, Christ steps over the 
centuries and in the form of bread con- 
fers on us the gift of everlasting life. 
‘“*He who eats My flesh and drinks My 
blood has life everlasting, and I will 
raise him up at the last day” (John, 
vi. 55). 





THE GREAT GIVER OF 

CHRISTMAS GIFTS 

Moreover, the true Christmas spirit 
means that we regard Christ as the 
Giver at Christmas. The sentimental 
person, to whom the gift of eternal life 
seems vague and unreal, necessarily fails 
to look upon Christ as the chief Giver 
of gifts at Christmas. So he substitutes 
Santa Claus. Now, I don’t think it is 
necessary for us to outlaw Santa Claus 
altogether. If we banished him to- 
morrow, we would not thereby restore 
Christ to His proper place. Moreover, 
he is a delight to children with all his 
secular merriment—and I feel that the 
Christ-Child would be profaned if He 


became the popular successor to Santa 
Claus. We know what happened when 
the people of the Middle Ages portrayed 
Saints in their plays: ribaldry and 
buffoonery soon crept in. What we do 
need, however, is to restore Christ to 
His proper position as the great Christ- 
mas Giver. 

That is not an easy task. When we 
attempt to show our friends outside the 
faith just precisely what Christ has 
given us, we soon realize that we are 
attempting to teach them the whole of 
Christian doctrine in a few easy lessons. 
Indeed, if we attempt to foster public 
demonstrations of our gratitude to the 
great Christmas Giver (as, for instance, 
in the singing of carols in public schools), 
we are told that our Christianity is 
sectarian and denominational. Here is 
the great problem that faces us Catho- 
lics, a minority in a predominantly 
secular world: our clear-cut teaching 
about the Birth of Christ and His gift of 
grace is so clear-cut that it is considered 
“‘divisive.”” The secular world wants - 
only a Christ so vague and indefinite 
that no one will have any definite ideas 
about Him, and therefore no one will 
disturb the peace by preaching a sectarian 
Christianity. 

We have certainly a measure of 
obligation to spread abroad in our 
secular world the true story of Christ and 
His Gift. We can do that by means of 
religious Christmas cards, by participa- 
tion in projects “to put Christ back into 
Christmas” by advertising and radio and 
TV. But first we must make sure that 
we ourselves are sharing a sacramental 
rather than a sentimental Christmas 
spirit: out of the fullness of our hearts 
we can sing our Christmas carols in 
praise of Mary and Joseph and in 
gratitude to the Infant who is born to us 
at Mass throughout the ages and is 
personally received under the appear- 
ance of bread and wine. 
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Non-Catholic Misstons in 


Belfast 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 


two months ago from 
the time I write, I was near Belfast, 
Ireland, on the purpose that had brought 
me to the Free State. I was at Armagh, 
the primatial see of St. Patrick, gleaning 
information about the late Cardinal 


Glennon from the former Bishop of 


Mullingar and the present primate of all 
Ireland. I had already heard of the 
brave and almost unbelievable evan- 
gelical undertaking of the Redemptorist 
Fathers at their church of the Most Holy 
Redeemer in Clonard, Belfast. So, I 
got in touch with the rector of that 
church which is now making history, and 
- asked if I might visit with the Redemp- 
torist Fathers on the eve of their Saint’s 
feast, and on the day itself of the feast. 
I was gladly welcomed to the unique 
venture that these worthy sons of St. 
Alphonsus have had the courageous zeal 
to undertake. I have before me, as I 
write, two pamphlets telling the begin- 
ning of these missions to non-Catholics; 
and the entire story of these same non- 
Catholic missions up to and including 
the mission in Advent in 1950. If I 
mistake not, there was a mission in the 
Lent of this present year, 1951; and 
there is going to be another in the Advent 
of this year also. 


AN UNPRECEDENTED MISSIONARY 

UNDERTAKING 

Here it is only proper to quote the 
intimate and the correct history of that 
first mission in the Lent of 1948 to the 
non-Catholics of Belfast who were will- 
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ing to come to hear Catholic doctrine 
explained by those who know Catholic 
doctrine; and who have lived Catholic 
doctrine and Catholic practices; that is, 
these following paragraphs of Father 
Cummings, C.SS.R., will induct us into 
this valiant and successful undertaking 
as possibly nothing else could. 


“During the first mission in Lent, 
1948, we published a booklet of an- 
swers to the questions put to us by 
non-Catholics. As a beginning, 2,500 
copies were printed and distributed; 
but on wider demand we published 
16,000 more copies, which were sold at 
twopence each. Within a very short 
time they were all bought. The book- 
let ran to twenty pages, and consisted 
of an Introduction in the form of a 
concise treatment of God’s Existence, 
the Necessity of Religion, the Claims 
of Christ, Indifferentism, the Marks of 
the Church, and the Sources of Revela- 
tion. Then came brief answers to 
thirty-nine questions; and finally two 
pages of prayers—the Our Father, 
Hail Mary, Creed, and a formula of 
faith and prayer which could be used 
by non-Catholics. 

“The circulation of so many thou- 
sands of these booklets was one tangi- 
ble result of the mission. Quite a lot 
of non-Catholics were amazed to learn 
from our answers that we are not so 
credulous and superstitious as they 
had always been led to believe. They 
began to see that ‘these Roman 
Catholics’ have a Faith, coherent 
and intelligible, which can be defended 
with sound reasoning. The old fable 
that there were once upon a time 
strange, curious people called Catho- 
lics—and some are still alive—who 
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never opened the Holy Bible, is dead 
and buried. Ina remarkable way the 
disappearance of this fable has weak- 
ened the foundations of the bitter 
prejudice shown by many Irish non- 
Catholics towards the Church. People 
in shops, offices, the shipyards, busi- 
ness men in the city, and travellers 
covering many country towns, talked 
a great deal about the Clonard Mis- 
sion. And the net result is that, al- 
though prejudice against the Faith is 
still strong in the North, a large num- 
ber of people are now more kindly dis- 
posed towards us. We had separate 
visits from two Freemasons who came, 
Nicodemus-wise, at night for a friendly 
chat. They informed us that the 
mission was the constant topic of con- 
versation in the Freemason lodges of 
the city. This was surely peaceful 
penetration of a unique kind in Bel- 
fast. 

“Two more consequences of the 
mission ought to be mentioned. First, 
the number of non-Catholics who at- 
tend devotions and the Novena to 
Our Lady in our church at Clonard 
has increased. Secondly, between the 
end of the first mission in Lent, 1948, 
and the close of that year, we re- 
ceived sixty-four converts into the 
Church. This figure is higher than 
the total number of converts we re- 
ceived during the entire six years 
immediately preceding World War II. 


PROGRAM AND OUTCOME OF 
SECOND MISSION 


“The second mission was given on 
the Sundays of Advent in the same 
year, 1948. It was conducted by 
Father James Coogan, a former Pro- 
fessor of Scripture in our House of 
Studies, and Dr. Sean O’ Riordan, the 
present Professor. The program they 
drew up consisted of informal talks 
and lectures. During the Lenten mis- 
sion the talks had been mainly on doc- 
trinal subjects. Some non-Catholics 
who attended it had said afterwards: 
‘What we want is a mission such as 
you give to Catholics!’ Accordingly, 
for this second mission, the two 
Fathers decided to deal with Catholic 
moral principles and some of the 


eternal truths. The subjects of the 
talks were: “The Idea of Worship,’ 
‘May a Catholic Think for Himself?,’ 
‘Faith in Christ,’ ‘Hope in Christ,’ 
‘How Should I Pray?,’ ‘Love One 
Another.’ The lectures were: “The 
Meaning of Life,’ “The Bible,’ “What 
is Beyond the Tomb?,’ ‘The Two 
Difficult Commandments’ (Justice and 
Chastity), “What You Should Know 
Before Marriage,’ “The Meaning of 
Christmas.’ Each Sunday night the 
order of the mission was: Informal 
Talk, Selections by the Choir, Reading 
from Scripture, Lecture, Selections by 
the Choir, the Our Father. 


‘The mission was well advertised in 
local. Catholic and non-Catholic daily 
papers. In addition, thousands of 
leaflets were circulated throughout 
Belfast and the surrounding districts 
by the Catholic men and women of our 
Confraternities. The result was that, 
when the mission began, a large con- 
gregation attended and continued to 
attend each Sunday night. No Catho- 
lic was permitted to come except when 
accompanying a non-Catholic friend. 
This was emphasized in the advertise- 
ments in the local Catholic morning 
paper. Despite our efforts some did 
come. However, it was reckoned (by 
numbering those who on entering the 
church did not genuflect) that the 
average attendance of non-Catholics 
was about seven hundred. The num- 
bers undoubtedly would have been 
higher, had the weather been more 
kind: on one Sunday night the city 
was blanketed with dense fog, and on 
another there was very heavy rain. 
About seven hundred non-Catholics 
came, nevertheless,—people mainly of 
the middle classes, who sat in silence 
and listened attentively. None of the 
familiar coughing in church was heard. 
One-of the preachers afterwards com- 
mented: “They are one of the most 
attentive audiences I have ever ad- 
dressed.’ And this attentive audience 
came back for more. The talks and 
lectures interested them and held a 
strong appeal; for the preachers, while 
stating in uncompromising manner 
the claims of the Catholic Church, 
carefully obstained from any remarks 
that might in any way wound their 
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feelings and antagonize them. The 
non-Catholics who came heard also 
the following questions treated in the 
course of the mission: Private Inter- 
pretation of the Bible, the Lambeth 
Compromise on Birth Control, the 
Gospel Condemnation of Divorce, 
Why Catholics Do Not Attend Protes- 
tant Services, the Catholic Church’s 
Wealth, the Infallibility of the Pope. 


ELICITATION AND ANSWERING 
OF QUESTIONS 


‘“‘Each Sunday night when the mis- 
sion services were finished, the non- 
Catholics were invited from the pulpit 
to come into the large, roomy sacristy 
of the church, and the spacious, ad- 
joining corridor, to view the sacred 
vessels, vestments, missals, and Catho- 
lic booklets displayed on_ tables. 
They were told also that the Fathers 
in the sacristy and corridor would be 
pleased to answer any questions or 
difficulties. This invitation was eag- 
erly, even hurriedly, accepted, and 
soon sacristy and corridor were 
crowded to capacity. The preciousness 
of the sacred vessels and the beautiful 
colors and designs of the vestments 
interested them all. They seemed to 
pay particular attention to anything 
relating to the Mass: each Sunday 
night the missal itself and a brief out- 
line of the Mass were the center of 
attraction; but small groups always 
gathered around any Father who was 
explaining a difficulty to a person. 
They seemed anxious not to miss any- 
thing. Some obviously had come pre- 
pared to give battle: they had bibles 
and notes ready. It was rather an 
ordeal for any priest. Questions 
ranged from Genesis to the Apocalypse ; 
you never could tell what was coming 
next. And the reader will surely 
agree that it is no easy matter to ex- 
plain, for example, a. text from the 
Epistle to the Romans, which, devoid 
of context, has been suddenly hurled 
at you. It is not that they excel us in 
knowledge of the Scriptures: rather is 
it that, as I pointed out in my former 
article in the J. E. Record of June, 
1948, they have a number of texts 
quarried from different books of the 
New Testament, and these are their 
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stock-in-trade. Nevertheless, in these 
discussions only on a rare occasion was 
there more heat than light. One night 
an amusing incident occurred. The 
electric lights in the sacristy fused 
during these interviews and discus- 
sions with our visitors; and there was 
a certain amount of consternation in 
the darkness. Whereupon, instantly, 
two Protestant electricians, shipyard 
workers, took action and repaired the 
fuses. Quite proud of their alacrity, 
one of them announced to us all: ‘We 
came here to give you the light.’ This 
raised a laugh and promoted good feel- 
ing. Indeed the tone and atmosphere 
of these personal meetings was gener- 
ally quite friendly. And yet all the 
while we felt we were breaking down 
prejudice and winning souls. We 
used all we had to drive home the 
Catholic way of life. Several good 
things were done. For example, one 
Sunday night in the sacristy we had on 
display a number of bibles, large and 
small, ancient and modern, in English, 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. We 
showed these to our visitors and talked 
about the different versions and their 
history. This, as we foresaw, created 
a sensation. For us it all had an 
amusing side: we, Catholics, had 
more bibles and more types of bibles 
than they had—we, whom so many of 
our guests had accused often of using 
the Bible so little. 

“The reader, of course, will readily 
perceive that the main purpose of our 
invitations to the sacristy was to 
enable us to make personal contact 
with individual non-Catholics. Per- 
sonal contact is the key to conver- 
sions. One of the most prominent 
converts of the U.S. A. to the church 
in recent years, Clare Boothe Luce, has 
said: 

““*T believe that every man and 
woman who has ever heard of the 
Church that preaches Christ Cruci- 
fied, feels in his heart that he could 
be converted to it—if he only met 
“the right priest.” And every non- 
Catholic who encounters a_ priest 
anywhere, on a bus, a train, even on 
a traffic island, looks to see if he is 
That Man. All the prejudices and 
predispositions he has towards the 
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Church of Rome are thus for ever 
focussing and converging upon every 
priest he sees or meets, however 
casual the encounter.’ ”’ 


DISPELLING OF IGNORANCE 

AND PREJUDICE 

Father Cummings tells us in this same 
pamphlet that the meetings in the 
sacristy after the formal talks were very 
fruitful because they gave the priests a 
chance to make individual contacts with 
open-minded non-Catholics. He says 
that the non-Catholics stood around 
here and there listening to Luther’s 
legacy of teaching being demolished by 
the very Scriptures that he relied upon. 
Father Cummings gives this very in- 
teresting incident. A non-Catholic 
quoted H. G. Wells’ “Crux Ansata” 
as an argument against the Church. 
But he was promptly challenged by an- 
other non-Catholic who denounced Wells 
and all his works and pomps. These 
few quotations are illustrative: ‘“*This is 
my first time at a Catholic service and I 
have enjoyed it.””. This was followed up 
by a note, saying: “I have liked your 
mission very much and will certainly be 
back again.” A letter ran to this effect: 
“IT am a Presbyterian; | cannot find 
words to express my praise of the mis- 
sion.” A Protestant said to his friend: 
‘This mission has been a revelation to 
me; I expected to see hooded inquisi- 
tors.” 

The second mission ran for six weeks 
and closed on St. Stephen’s Day, 1948. 
That night Father O’Riordan explained 
the Crib, and Father Coogan lectured on 
‘The Meaning of Christmas.”” About a 
thousand people had attended the talks. 
These talks were published as a booklet 
and one thousand copies were sold at 
two shillings apiece. The third mission 
was given in the Lent of 1949, and 
advertisements were inserted in all the 
daily papers of. Belfast, Catholic and 
Protestant. Posters also were put up all 


over the city, and again hand-bills were 
distributed. The subjects of these lec- 
tures were: ‘‘Civil and Religious Lib- 
erty,” ‘“‘The History of Religion in 
Ulster,” ‘“‘The Pope and _ Liberty,” 
‘Religion and Common Sense,”’ “‘Good 
Friday in Jerusalem.” The order in 
each service ran in this wise: Prayers 
from Sacred Scripture, Lecture, Selec- 
tions by the Choir, Questions Answered, 
Selections by Choir, Silent Prayer, Act 
of Faith. And before each service, the 
Clonard organist gave a recital. The 
attendance was estimated at six hun- 
dred, with a few nights running as high 
as eight hundred. 

Trouble was expected from the be- 
ginning; and interruptions and mis- 
representations—these latter perhaps 
more mistaken than malicious—were 
found on every side. The National 
Union of Protestants (for Ireland under- 
stood) goes under the name of N.U.P., 
and styles itself ‘‘ The Voice of the Prot- 
estant People.’ Its motto is “Set for 
the Defence of the Gospel’’ (Phil., i. 16). 
Evidently the political Orangemen 
wanted to do all they could to offset the 
movement. They visited the Redemp- 
torist Fathers in Clonard; and there- 
upon they asked for a meeting place on 
neutral ground. The conference really 
took place in a well-known Catholic 
hotel in Belfast in a private room on 
August 16,1949. A report was made by 
one of the priests, and was then chal- 
lenged in the public press by an Orange- 
man who had left before the meeting 
was over. But the protest only brought 
out the candor of the Catholic report; 
and the professional Orangemen seem to 
have decided then and there to give the 
movement no more publicity 

This incident is quite illustrative. 
The Orangemen, during the last mission 
of the year 1950, in Advent, brought in 
a “converted Roman Catholic from 
Australia,” one Monica Farrell by name, 
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with one pet subject of attack on the 
Catholic Church, Good Shepherd Con- 
vents and laundries. During the Re- 
demptorist mission she held meetings in 
various parts of the city. The plan was 
not to advance Christianity, but to 
blacken the Catholic Church. She did 
not seem to have impressed many. 
She said her farewells and announced her 
return to Australia; but when the 
pamphlet was written by Father Cum- 
mings, she was still in Belfast. 

These two examples of questions given 
by Father Cummings are an illustration 
of how such missionaries need the gifts of 
the Holy Spirit to keep their poise and to 
answer to the point. One Protestant 
asked this question: ‘‘ From my reading 
I understand that some Catholic theo- 
logians dispute the infallibility of cer- 
tain Papal pronouncements. Does this 
not base the prerogative of infallibility 
on the fallible opinions of theologians, 
thereby negativing it?” Father Cum- 
mings rightly remarks that the priest in 
question tried not to answer that ques- 
tion forthwith. This other question 
was given on the Assumption: ‘‘Sir, the 
text of John, iii. 13, is definitely against 
the doctrine of the Assumption.” The 
text reads: ‘‘And no man hath as- 
cended into heaven, but he that de- 
cended from heaven, the Son of man who 
is in heaven.” 

If I mistake not, Father Cummings 
gives the number of non-Catholics in all 
Ireland as around one million; and this 
is truly a considerable minority in that 
same Island. South Ireland, or the 
Free State, is dominantly Catholic; and 
North Ireland, or Orangedom, is almost 
as dominantly non-Catholic. Yet, these 
same Protestants in North Ireland don’t 
seem so strong on church attendance; 
for Father Cummings mentions that he 
counted on the previous week one 
hundred and_ seventy-three distinct 
church services mentioned for the Prot- 
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estants in Belfast; and yet, an Ulster 
representative of the Church of Ireland, 
at a meeting in Dublin in 1940, said that 
not twenty percent of the Protestant 
population of Belfast attend church 
services. Relatively speaking, the Re- 
demptorists have done very well in that 
one church in three years by receiving 
two hundred and twenty-four persons 
into the true Church. Father Cum- 
mings realizes, though, that Protestant 
Ireland cannot be converted by Catholic 
publicity and by non-Catholic missions 
and various forms of other personal con- 
tact alone. He knows that Protestant 
Ireland, as the rest of the non-Catholic 
world, must be brought to the Church 
founded by Christ and built on Peter, 
primarily by the prayers and sacrifices 
of chosen souls. This is why those 
revelations to Sister Josefa, the Spanish 
Lay Sister of the Sacred Heart, to whom 
Our Lord appeared so frequently be- 
tween the years 1920 and 1923, pro- 
claimed above all else the need for vic- 
tims of Divine Love. These revelations 
were brought out in English a year or so 
ago under the title, “‘The Way of Divine 
Love.” Inone of His last revelations the 
Saviour told this servant of God that the 
world would be converted, just as soon 
as, and no sooner than, victims of 
Divine Love are sufficiently multiplied; 
and that these victims should come es- 
pecially from among priests, Sisters, and 
Brothers. That priests by their apos- 
tolic lives, uniting their works with the 
Precious Blood, as well as active Sisters 
and Brothers, can bring into the Church 
countless souls. 

No wonder that Father Cummings, 
the zealous Redemptorist of Belfast, 
feels that Belfast and the rest of Ireland 
cannot be converted without prayer; 
and that Our Lord has seemingly told us 
that this prayer must come largely from 
victim souls, consecrated or uncon- 
secrated. 
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The Flowering of the Family 
Apostolate 


By EDGAR SCHMIEDELER, O.S.B., Ph.D. 


Be DINT of vigorous and syste- 
matic action over the past two decades 
a promising apostolate of the family has 
been developed in this country. It has 
been an interesting thing to watch how 
the tiny seed sown by the bishops, when 
they launched the Family Life Bureau in 
the Social Action Department of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 
back in 1931, has germinated, taken root 
and grown. It is with considerable 
satisfaction that one can to-day look 
over the field that has been cultivated 
during the two decades which have since 
elapsed. There is reasonable hope that 
the apostolate that has flowered forth 
will bear rich fruit in the years ahead, 
and that it will show itself in the form of 
amore vital and stronger type of genuine 
Christian family living in our midst. 

Particularly over the past few years 
has this promising movement flowered 
phenomenally. One reason for this is 
that three times in as many years our 
bishops have spoken out forcefully on 
the family. Thus, in 1948 they devoted 
a very considerable part of their state- 
ment on “‘Secularism” to the family. 
“We strongly recommend organized 
effort to make the home more truly 
Christian,” they said. “Our Family 
Life Bureau plans and offers programs 
which make for a veritable apostolate of 
the Catholic home. It is gratifying to 
see the use that is being made of these 
programs by our Catholic lay organiza- 
tions and the spread of this work in our 
dioceses.” In the following year, 1949, 


their annual statement dealt entirely 
with the Christian family. In 1950 it 
was devoted exclusively to the primary 
purpose of the family, the child. 


GREAT VARIETY OF THE 
FAMILY APOSTOLATE 


An outstanding characteristic of the 
apostolate of the family that has 
flowered forth is its variety. A large 
number of different media are being 
made use of in its promotion. Some- 
thing is available for practically any 
situation or circumstance. There are 
lecture series and radio addresses, panels 
and forums, institutes and conferences, 
workshops and courses, study circles 
and discussion clubs. While there are 
indeed differences between these various 
media, there is also a certain sameness 
about them. All, of course, have the 
same ultimate objective—a better and a 
higher family life. All aim at the de- 
velopment of a burning interest in the 
highest and finest ideals of marriage and 
Christian family living. 

Perhaps one of the most noteworthy 
developments in this apostolate is the 
rapidity with which it has been brought 
down to the parish level. Any pastor, 
through the medium of his parish organi- 
zations, can easily develop to-day an 
active and practical program in the 
family field. A well-organized Church 
in this country stands ready to offer 
help to him in this, as it does in many 
other activities. The Family Life 
Bureau was established for the very pur- 
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pose of providing such help, and its 
services are available to all. The Bureau, 
in turn, employs the assistance of an- 
other agency, namely, the National 
Catholic Conference on Family Life, the 
membership of which consists of the 
ablest Catholic scholars on the family in 
this country. In addition, there is the 
far-reaching help of the two large federa- 
tions that constitute the Lay Organiza- 
tions Department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference—the Na- 
tional Councils of Catholic Men and 
Catholic Women. The latter of these 
two, the National Council of Catholic 
Women, it might be added, has a vast 
network of special Committees on the 
Family and Parent Education, which, in 
most dioceses, reach down into the 
deaneries and parishes. Finally, there 
are the Diocesan Directors of Family 
Life, appointed by the bishops to co- 
ordinate and stimulate diocesan family 
life activities and to direct this apostolate 
along the specific lines approved by the 
Ordinaries. These Diocesan Directors 
work with the Director of the Family 
Life Bureau of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, and under the 
immediate direction of their respective 
bishops. With this ready help at hand, 
pastors should not only find it possible, 
but even relatively easy, to initiate and 
effectively promote programs of action 
in the family field. 

What is actually being done in various 
dioceses and parishes in this field of the 
family apostolate? To give a complete 
picture is simply out of the question. 
The flowering of the movement has been 
too luxuriant for that. However, a fair 
sampling can be given. And that should 
not be without both value and interest. 

Beginning on the West coast, let us 
turn first to San Francisco. Here, three 
years ago, the National Conference on 
Family Life held its seventeenth annual 
meeting. Much interest was aroused 
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and that interest continued after the 
convention. It expressed itself in a con- 
stantly growing variety of activity pro- 
grams. This year a Family Apostolate 
Central Committee was formed for the 
purpose of encouraging all types of 
family services in the individual par- 
ishes. Through it, efforts are presently 
being put forth to get the family apos- 
tolate message not only to the married 
folks but also to youth and to the pas- 
tors, Religious, and seminarians of the 
archdiocese. Rev. Dr. Joseph Munier, 
of St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, 
is devoting much time and attention to 
this promising apostolate. Under his 
direction a series of meetings were held 
the past summer. The following are 
among the topics discussed: premarital 
instructions and the family apostolate; 
current lines of action in the family 
apostolate; relations within the family; 
relations to other families, to the parish, 
community, etc.; meeting the chal- 
lenges to the family apostolate coming 
from various pressures organized against 
the family—economic, recrea- 
tional. 


social, 


FAMILY APOSTOLATE IN 
LOS ANGELES 


An extensive program in the field of 
the family apostolate has been developed 
in the Archdiocese of Los Angeles. The 
Archdiocesan Council of Catholic 
Women there has shown much interest 
in this work. It has not, as is the case 
in many other ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tions, established a special Committee 
on the Family and Parent Education, 
but very effectively uses several other 
existing committees, striving to gear 
their work to the needs of mothers and 
those whom they influence. According 
to Rev. Alden J. Bell, Director of Family 
Life for the archdiocese, a good deal of 
careful preparation is put into this work 
by the Council. He referred to this re- 
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cently as follows: ‘‘The Los Angeles 
Archdiocesan Council of Catholic 
Women gathers its parochial and non- 
parochial leaders together monthly in 
Leaders’ Institutes in all the deaneries. 
The same leaders meet annually in spring 
deanery meetings, and convene in Gen- 
eral Conference on an archdiocesan basis 
in the fall. It is through these channels 
its program is fed and its women leaders 
educated and informed so that they may 
take the work back into the parish and 
put it into action.” 

It might be well to take the space 
necessary here to give in detail, by way 
of example, the large number of activities 
that are promoted by this organized 
archdiocesan group. As Father Bell 
points out, encouragement is given to 
the following: 

Consecration of families to the Sacred 
Heart and to the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. 

Frequent family reception of Holy 
Communion. 

Family recitation of the Rosary. 

Family shrines in the home—May and 
June altars, the gathering of families 
before home shrines for family prayer. 

Jse of religious symbols in the home. 


Use of sacramentals, holy water, 
blessed candles, etc. 
Grace before and after meals. Bless- 


ing of children by parents. 

Celebration of religious feasts, tradi- 
tions (religious) at Christmas and 
Easter, baptismal and wedding anni- 
versaries (within the family circle). 

First Communion and Confirmation 
family breakfasts. 

Modesty in dress for both mothers 
and children. 

Sex instruction. 

Promotion of reading program for 
mothers and parents. (Many of the 


publications are recommendations of 


the Family Life Bureau.) 
Promotion of recent Family Life Con- 


ference printed in Family Digest for 
May, 1951. 

Discussion groups. Among mothers, 
material-pamphlets on Family Life, 
Parent Education. In families—dinner 
table discussions on timely news from 
diocesan paper, good books, good 
movies, music, health, Sunday sermons, 
etc. 

Role of parent in promoting better 
health, nutrition, care of the body, pos- 
ture, diet, etc. Discuss and teach chil- 
dren in family circle application of same 
to spiritual life. 

Promotion of family group activi- 
ties—picnics, family talent nights (each 
member of the family contributing to 





family program), recreation night, 
plan games, cards, etc. 
Family group singing (including 


hymns of the Church), family group 
radio listening and T.V. viewing (in this 
way parents may censor programs and 
have them under control). 

LAACCW isamember of SCAFBRAT 
(Southern California Association for 
Better Radio and Television), has a 
member on its board, and has a parish 
council, college students, and a college 
sorority of alumnez acting as listening 
posts, evaluating programs and carry 
through on LAACCW’s recommenda- 
tions. 

Parish action—LAACCW  codpera- 
tion of parish groups in forming Sunday 
nurseries to take care of little ones so 
that parents may attend Mass. 

Program reaches fathers by urging 
joint meetings between fathers and 
mothers at least three or four times a 
year. 

All the Catholic women’s colleges in 
the Archdiocese of Los Angeles are also 
promoters of the family apostolate, offer- 
ing a varied program during the course 
of the school year. 

Turning from California, on the west 
coast, to the Empire State in the East 
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we find much the same vital interest in 
the family apostolate. Here, again, we 
can take two jurisdictions by way of 
example—the Diocese of Rochester and 
the Archdiocese of New York. 





FAMILY GROUP COMMUNION 
PROMOTED IN ROCHESTER 


The custom of the Diocese of Roches- 
ter of promoting family group Com- 
munion on the Feast of the Holy Family 
is widely known. The practice is more 
than a decade old there. The Ordinary 
of the Diocese, the Most Rev. James E. 
Kearney, has always shown a personal 
interest in it, each year urging it in a 
special letter sent out well in advance of 
the Feast. That, however, is by no 
means the only activity in the field of 
the family apostolate promoted-in the 
diocese. The Rochester Diocesan Coun- 
cil of Catholic Women has a very active 
Committee on the Family and Parent 
Education, and it has developed a con- 
siderable variety of activites. Its Chair- 
man, Mrs. John J. Sillick, reports 
among other items continued growth 
and new developments in the family re- 
treat work of the diocese. This work 
was begun at Mercy High School in 
1946, and the eleventh consecutive re- 
treat was held there this year. Alumnze 
and friends of Nazareth Academy also 
took up the activity and have to date 
promoted a series of well-attended re- 
treats. A_ still further development 
ensued when the Director of Family 
Life, Rev. John T. Callahan, secured 
permission to hold evening retreats (8 to 
11 p.m.) at the Notre Dame Retreat 
House for Catholic Men in downtown 
Rochester. Small groups of from 10 to 
20 couples from a parish sign up for 
each retreat. A priest from the retreat 
house, or in some instances the pastor 
or assistant of the parish, conducts the 
exercises. These usually consist of two 
conferences, meditation in chapel, a 
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forum that provides an opportunity to 
ask questions, renewal of the marriage 
promises and Benediction. Booklets of 
interest on marriage and the family are 
made available. 

Father Callahan, who believes that 
social life also has an important part to 
play in successful and happy family life, 
sees promise in the revived old-fashioned 
dancing that is growing in popularity 
to-day. He sees in square dances, for 
instance, a good antidote or substitute 
for the “‘jungle-beat, passion-creating 
rhythms of modern dancing.” He states 
that the former are not only much more 
wholesome but also “truthfully and 
completely merry-making.” He adds 
with satisfaction that ““many organiza- 
tions to-day are sponsoring parish nights 
or family parties with this type of danc- 
ing wherein everyone can participate: 
father and mother waltzes, father and 
daughter, son and mother waltzes, 
John Paul Jones for the small fry, Vir- 
ginia Reels for the whole family, and so 
on down through the list.””. Father Cal- 
lahan has also prepared a very useful 
type of family calendar. It specifies a 
number of fitting practices for the home 
for each month of the year. To follow 
its directions or suggestions is to pro- 
mote a very active family apostolate 
within the confines of the home itself. 


MARRIAGE PREPARATION FORUMS 
FOSTERED IN NEW YORK 


The Director of the family apostolate 
in the Archdiocese of New York is Rev. 
Robert A. Ford. A considerable num- 
ber of individuals and several organized 
groups promote the program. This con- 
sists of a variety of activities. But we 
wish particularly to refer to one—the 
marriage preparation forums. These 
were reported on by Rev. Robert E. 
Gallagher at the 1951 Family Life Con- 
ference sponsored by the Family Life 
Bureau at St. Louis. They are designed 
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to help young people to a practical and 
prudent preparation for their future 
family life. Now in their third year, 
they have been increasingly popular 
since they were begun. Thus far, forums 
have been held in 16 areas, both in New 
York City and outside, and it is esti- 
mated that to date 20,000 young people 
have attended them. It is expected that 
by next year each of the 386 parishes of 
the archdiocese will have participated 
in at least one forum. A priest, a doc- 
tor, and a qualified married couple serve 
as guides in the forums. These mar- 
riage preparation forums are also popu- 
lar in a considerable number of other 
dioceses. They reflect the attitude that 
an ounce of prevention is better than a 
pound of cure. In other words, much 
more can be done to promote successful 
family life by adequate preparation than 
by applying remedies after things have 
gone wrong. 

In the foregoing, one diocese and three 
archdioceses were singled out by way of 
examples to indicate in some detail the 
types of programs that are being carried 
out in the field of the family apostolate. 
To be sure, any number of other dioceses 
could also have been selected for the 
purpose. It is, of course, entirely safe to 
say that every diocese is interested, and 
intensely interested, in the welfare of 
the family. And indeed there are very 
few, if any, dioceses that do not have a 
specially organized program for the pro- 
motion of the family apostolate to-day. 
Needless to say, it is impossible to men- 
tion all. Let us, however, add a few 
words indicating at least briefly some of 
the activites in the field of the family 
apostolate being carried on in a number 
of dioceses by their respective Diocesan 
Councils of Catholic Women. The Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women has 
always devoted much attention to the 
family apostolate. Its annual conven- 
ventions rarely, if ever, fail to feature it 


on its program. In its latest conven- 
tion, held at Cleveland in the fall of 
1950, and given over to the theme, 
“Peace in Our Day,” a special section 
dealt with the topic, “Peace in 
Families.” . 


THE CHILD FEATURED IN ALL 
DIOCESAN PROGRAMS 


No less have Diocesan Councils regu- 
larly given attention to the family at 
their annual conventions. Particularly 
has the child been featured in their pro- 
grams since the publication of the 
Bishops’ Statement on “‘The Child: A 
Citizen of Two Worlds.” Here are 
some samples of items found on recent 
programs. At the convention of the 
Diocesan Council of Catholic Women at 
Fort Wayne the theme for the entire 
convention was ‘*The Child—Citizen of 
Two Worlds.” It was developed 
through workshops. At the 20th annual 
convention of the Lincoln Diocesan 
Council of Catholic Women, workshops 
were held on youth, family, and peace, 
all aimed at developing activities which 
would strengthen Christian family liv- 
ing. The theme of the Burlington 
Diocesan Council was *‘ The Child—Our 
Pledge.” A special resolution in the 
field of education and the family prom- 
ised a continued development of the 
theme, following the convention. At 
the 1951 Convention of the Brooklyn 
Diocesan Council of Catholic Women a 
panel was held on the family and parent 
education. One of the speakers, develop- 
ing the topic, “Parents, the Child’s 
First Educators,” emphasized the re- 
sponsibility of the parents for the moral 
and religious education of the child, 
insisting that they may not shirk it or 
shift it to the pastor, the teacher, or the 
social worker. At the convention of the 
Diocesan Council of Catholic Women of 
Lafayette-in-Indiana, a special session 
was devoted to a practical application of 
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the following theme, ““The Liturgy in 
the Home.” The 32nd annual conven- 
tion of the Boise Diocesan Council had 
for its theme, “‘The Child.” One of 
several workshops held in conjunction 
with the convention of the Superior 
Diocese was devoted to the apostolate of 
the family, while ‘*The Christian Fam- 
ily” was the theme of the 15th annual 
convention of the Mobile Council. 
Many Councils sent delegations to the 
19th annual family life convention at 
St. Louis. Both the St. Louis Arch- 
diocesan Council of Men and the Coun- 
cil of Women participated actively and 
extensively in the convention program, 
as well as in a National radio broadcast 
that preceded it. 

An elaborate program, based on the 
Bishops’ 1950 statement on “The Child: 
A Citizen of Two Worlds,” was given 
attention at the convention of the Cleve- 
land Diocesan Council of Catholic 
Women, held in February. The topics 
discussed were the following: family 
life and the resources of the Church; 
the family, temple of Christian educa- 
tion and virtue; the training of the will 
as a parental responsibility; family 
religious practices and the formation of 
the child; sex instruction in the home; 
mental hygiene—developing the emo- 
tional characteristics of the child; the 
part of the family in the fostering of re- 
ligious vocations; preparation for family 
life; economic stability and the basic 
home virtues; family life and the pur- 
suit of leisure; the State and the needs 
of the family; important considerations 
affecting the child to-day, citizen of two 
worlds. Just to add the names of several 
other Diocesan Councils that devoted at 
least a very considerable part of their 
last conventions to the family, we list 
Great Falls, Peoria, Springfield, Pater- 
son, Nashville, and the archdioceses of 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and New Orleans. 


Here still others could be added. The 
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Great Falls convention concluded with 
an inspiring Family Holy Hour, and 
throughout the months that followed 
the convention discussion groups were 
promoted on the Encyclical on Christian 
Marriage in the parishes throughout the 
dioceses. 


ACTIVITIES OF CHRISTIAN 
MOTHERS’ CLUBS 


A woman’s organization that is doing 
excellent work for the family is the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Mothers. Under 
the energetic leadership of Rev. Bertin 
Roll, O.F.M.Cap., his able assistant, 
Mrs. Catherine Bulger, and other 
workers at the archconfraternity head- 
quarters in Pittsburgh, the number of 
parish confraternities has been brought 
up to 1801. States Father Bertin: 
“The great spiritual benefits of the Con- 
fraternity plus the much needed home 
angle are the two elements that seem to 
be attracting more and more pastors to 
the organization. Many Mothers’ Clubs 
linked up with us during the past year, 
and are now known as_ Christian 
Mothers’ Clubs. The pastors, as is well 
known, do not wish to multiply soci- 
eties, and they find our Confraternity 
flexible enough to fit it in to an existing 
organization.” Some idea of the extent 
of the work of this national group can be 
gotten from the fact that over the past 
year it distributed over half a million 
Christian Mother leaflets dealing with a 
variety of subjects. 

It is said at times that it is difficult to 
keep up the interest of organizations 
after they have been established for 
some time. There is some tendency to 
backslide. An outstanding example of 
organized groups who have had to com- 
plain very little of this are the Christian 
Mothers’ Circles of New England, 
found notably in the Diocese of Hart- 
ford. Some of these Circles are now 
twenty years old. Mothers who joined 
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them when their first child was born 
have constantly received help from them 
in all their tasks of child training, even 
up to, and including preparation of the 
children for marriage. Some of the 
children born twenty years ago are now 
ready to join the lists of the newly-weds. 
For the benefit of the next generation, 
they will now become members of the 
Circles to which their own mothers be- 
long. 

Incidentally, these Christian Mothers’ 
Cireles at least occasionally have special 
programs to which the fathers are in- 
vited. This makes them at least in some 
measure akin to the popular Catholic 
parent’s association or Mr. and Mrs. 
Club of the day. The fact is that there 
is a very general tendency to have the 
father and mother interest’ themselves 


together in organized efforts in behalf of 


the family today. This is much better 
than that the mother alone do so, as has 
only too frequently been the case in the 
past. It shows itself in various forms of 
Catholic Parent Associations or so-called 
Mr. and Mrs. Clubs. Examples are: 
the Holy Family Guilds, especially 
strong in the Southwest; the Family 
Groups, flowering forth in parts of the 
Old South; Family Retreat Units, Cana 
Groups, Home and School Associations, 
now quite strong in a number of dioceses. 

Pope Piux XII apparently had in 
mind this type of media used in promot- 
ing the family apostolate when he spoke 
the following words in his Pre-Lenten 
Address to the Pastors of Rome: ‘Some 
Catholics, under the direction of the 
priest, have formed clubs in which on 
one or two occasions a month, according 
to circumstances, professional  col- 
leagues, relatives and friends get to- 
gether for the purpose of considering 
religious questions as well as other 
things. We praise this apostolic laity 
with all Our heart. And We exhort 
you, beloved sons, look upon it with 


favor.’ Popular among these groups in 
Kurope are family retreat groups. A 
resolution adopted by the Board of the 
National Council of Catholic Men in its 
spring meeting of 1951 may well con- 
tribute further to this growing trend. 
Admitting regrettably the failure of 
many fathers of the day to maintain 
their natural position as head of the 
home, and the harmful consequences 
(notably in the form of child delin- 
quency) that has resulted from that 
neglect, the Board said, in part: “We 
recognize, therefore, that a truly great 
need of the day is the assumption by the 
father of his proper position as head of 
the family and the exerting of his au- 
thority on the home hearth; and we 
pledge ourselves to work zealously to- 
ward that end. In this connection, we 
note with much satisfaction that, in the 
apostolate of the family that is being 
vigorously promoted today, there are 
definite evidences of a trend in that 
direction.” 


SPIRITUAL ASPECTS OF MARRIAGE 
EMPHASIZED 


Another important trend that shows 
itself increasingly is an emphasis on the 
spiritual aspects of marriage and family 
life. This manifests itself in organized 
efforts to restore to the home the religi- 
ous practices and devotions that were 
customarily found there in the past. 
Special mention might be made of the 
following: evidences of religion, such as 
crucifixes and sacred pictures in the 
home; the practice of the parental bless- 
ing; the enthronement of the Sacred 
Heart; the use of a variety of sacra- 
mentals particularly adapted to the fam- 
ily; family prayers and devotions in 
common; family group Communion 
and assistance at Mass; the Family 
Holy Hour with renewal of the marriage 
promises. Contributing to this whole- 
some and promising development have * 
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been such activities as the following; 
articles and addresses on the Sacra- 
ments; renewing an interest on the part 
of the faithful in the Liturgy; family re- 
treats; descriptions of the religious 
practices of Catholic peoples of various 
nationalities. 

As a point of interest at least, a word 
might be added regarding the extension 
of the family apostolate to other parts 
of the world. Dozens of Catholic men 
and women, brought to this country 
from Germany by the Exchange of Per- 
sons Program of the State Department 
the past year, were given lengthy inter- 
views by the Director of the Family Life 
Bureau of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. All of these showed an 
intense interest in the Catholic family 
life activities of this country, and many 
of them established permanent contacts 
with the Bureau on behalf of their own 
organizations or agencies at home. 
Close contact is kept by the Bureau with 
the two main international groups in the 
family field, The International Catholic 
Children’s Bureau and the International 
Union of Family Organizations. The 
former, as its name indicates, is a Catho- 
lic agency. The latter is “mixed,” hav- 
ing both Catholic and non-Catholic 
organizations as members. 

There has been over the years a con- 
stant growth of correspondence on the 
part of the Family Life Bureau with indi- 
viduals and organizations in all parts of 
the world. The following are samples of 
recent correspondence: The Christian 
Rex Sociological Society of Dublin; 


the Catholic Marriage Advisory Coun- 
cil, London; the editor of La Famiglia 
Italiana, Rome; a marriage counsellor in 
Tel Aviv; the rector of a seminary in 
Australia; a professor at Tokyo Univer- 
sity; the Editor of a Mothers’ Maga- 
zine (Amma) in South India; pastors in 
Spain, the Philippines, and in Trinidad, 
British West Indies; officials of the 
International Union of Women’s 
Leagues, the Hague, and of the Inter- 
national Commission on Parent Edu- 
cation, Brussels; individuals active in 
family work in Canada, Chile and Para- 
guay. In some cases specific points of 
information are desired by these indi- 
viduals or organizations; in others, the 
major or even sole interest is in our 
Catholic literature on marriage and the 
family. 


CONCLUSION 


Observing the family apostolate’s de- 
velopment in all parts of the country, as 
one easily can from the vantage point of 
the Family Life Bureau of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, one can 
only be struck and pleased at its very 
rapid and substantial growth. Every- 
where prospects for continued growth 
seem most promising. Nowhere is there 
evidence of flagging zeal or effort. Or- 
ganizations, individuals, parochial units, 
and dioceses have caught the meaning 
and spirit of this highly important apos- 
tolate. All are convinced of its value 
and wish to make the most of it. Asa 
result, a higher type of Christian family 
living seems definitely in prospect. 
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The Devil in Our Seminaries 


By T. C. SIEKMANN 


W E ARE living in an age of rein- 


forced diabolical cunning. One needs 
but-a superficial acquaintance with con- 
ditions in the world to-day to surmise 
that there are other agencies at work in 
the world besides the grace of God. A 
more penetrating examination into such 
fields as government, domestic relations, 
and personal morality, will convince the 
sincere investigator that there is a sinis- 
ter force at work so persistent, so clever, 
so thorough, that it can be no less than 
diabolical. 

This phenomenon is, of course, noth- 
ing substantially new. Ever since our 
first parents were tempted by the infer- 
nal serpent, this satanic strategy has 
been present in the world. ‘But from 
time to time the forces of evil break out 
with increased fury, as they seem to be 
doing at present. 

God permits evil, so that greater good 
will result. The forces of evil can work 
only in so far as God in His providence 
permits. If we are true to God and 
work to outwit the enemy, we do a thing 
that gives great glory to God and secures 
great merit for ourselves. The evil work 
of the devil, properly considered, is but 
an occasion of increased virtue and merit 
in us. And so we must consider it and 
approach it with intelligence. The 
greater the activity of the devil, the 
greater our need for prayer and penance 
to outwit his extremely intelligent strat- 
egy. 

We should hold, too, that God’s honor 
must never suffer, that honor is due Him 
in strict justice. When many people 
fail in their obligation to give God Ilis 


due, a greater burden of responsibility 
falls upon the faithful few. Thus our 
traditional stand on the need for vicari- 
ous penance and reparation. 


THE DEVIL’S WORK IN 
OUR SEMINARIES 


But to descend to the immediate pur- 
pose of this article, let us consider the 
devil’s work in our seminaries. Frankly, 
if I were the devil, I would concentrate 
on the clergy and religious. Why should 
the devil bother to tempt several thou- 
sand persons individually, when by engi- 
neering the defection of a priest he can 
so simply block the result of his minis- 
try? Who can estimate the results of a 
single priest’s ministry in the number of 
souls saved, souls which would otherwise 
be damned to hell? 

What a choice haul to effect the fall of 
a priest! But now, if you were the 
devil, would you wait until a man was 
ordained and had a year or two of fruit- 
ful ministry to his credit? It would be 
the wiser course, from a diabolical point 
of view, to block a man from ordination. 
With what deep concern the devil must 
view our Post-Tridentine seminaries! 
How anxiously he must follow every 
trend and current of affairs, how watch- 
ful he must be for the earliest oppor- 
tunity to insert the thin end of the 
wedge! 

In the era of lay investiture the devil 
had a field day. How simple it was for 
him to play upon the human weaknesses 
and foibles of the worldly, untrained 
candidates, to make them neglect the 
care of souls for love of ease and power! 
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In fact, in those days the devil could sit 
back and more or less let an inept seg- 
ment of the clergy wreck the work of the 
Church before his very eyes. 

But to-day things are different. kin- 
tering the clergy to-day is more a matter 
of what you are than who you are. Our 
seminaries are maintained by a rigid 
discipline aimed to produce spiritual- 
minded and adept priests, who will be 
other Christs in character and outlook, 
zealous for the things of God, trained to 
put first things first, and thus to seek 
first the kingdom of God and His jus- 
tice. 


INDICATIONS OF DIABOLICAL 
WISDOM 


The devil is disturbed at this. No 
longer can he sit by and see political 
favorites in the clergy do his work for 
him. No, he must be up and doing. 
So, he does the diabolically wise thing. 
He sets up field headquarters in every 
seminary in the world. He is deter- 
mined to keep the ordination class down 
to the minimum. For each priest that 
he prevents, he automatically reaps a 
harvest of many souls. 

Anyone who honestly considers the 
relatively vast numbers of boys who en- 
ter the preparatory seminary, and com- 
pares the relatively few boys in the or- 
dination class twelve or so years later, 
cannot but conclude that there is some- 
thing uncanny about it all. 

Even supposing that some of those 
young boys were humanly motivated 
and immature in their decision, you 
would expect a fairly large number of 
such boys fo receive a vocation in the 
more or less ideal atmosphere of this 
Why is it 
than 


training ground for priests. 
that vocations are lost rather 
gained in the minor seminary? 
The phenomenal number of boys who 
drop out in the preparatory seminary 


should, it would appear reasonable, be 
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attributed to diabolical strategy. No 
other explanation seems adequate. One 
might adduce the suggestion that, if a 
greater spirituality were in evidence in 
the minor seminary, more vocations 
would be saved or fostered. Even 
granted that some minor seminaries 
cater unwittingly to a spirit of worldli- 
ness, why should they do this? There is 
room also here for another piece of dia- 
bolical strategy. ° 


ADOLESCENCE A CRISIS 
IN BOY’S LIFE 


We all know that the years of adoles- 
cence are a time of crisis in any boy’s life. 
We readily understand that the full on- 
set of puberty and the following years of 
ardent adolescence will make a profound 
change in the attitude of many boys to- 
wards a life of celibacy. The Church 
knowing this wisely provides that stu- 
dents for the priesthood pass this time of 
crisis in the sheltered atmosphere of a 
preparatory seminary, with all the spirit- 
ual, physical, psychological, and moral 
aids possible to safeguard the fragile gift 
of supernaturalized chastity. 

The grace of the Sacraments, access 
to spiritual direction, being sheltered 
from the positive occasions of sin in the 
world, should lead a youth safely and in- 
telligently through his adolescence. The 
means are at hand. 

There is something wrong somewhere. 
The most logical conclusion may be that 
the devil has a hand in discouraging 
vocations in the preparatory seminary. 
One of his earliest methods is to utilize 
the normal passions of youth to effect his 
purpose. Since he uses the same tech- 
nique on boys in the world, why not with 
greater intent on boys destined to 
snatch souls from his satanic clutches? 

Youth is plastic and pliable and open 
to suggestion. How relatively simple it 
is for the devil to work on the imagina- 
tion and passions of adolescent seminar- 
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ians—that is, unless he is outwitted by a 
superior, spiritual strategy! 

The director of a seminary can be a 
deadly enemy of the infernal serpent, or 
unknowingly his staunchest ally. We 
have only to turn to the Scriptures 
to find confirmations for these views 
herein expressed. Remember the devil 
who went out of a man and later re- 
turned with seven other spirits more evil 
than himself? When the devil is foiled, 
he strengthens his return attack. Re- 
call, too, the words of Our Lord. that 
this kind can only be cast out by prayer 
and fasting. 

As our seminaries strive to produce 
better, more spiritual seminarians and 
eventual priests, the more the devil is 
foiled, the greater his return attack. 
Our seminary students must be taught 
in season and out of season to expect the 
assault of Satan on their vocations. 
They must by fervent prayer and rea- 
sonable internal and external mortifica- 
tion secure God’s grace and obtain 
Mary’s protection from the wiles of the 
evil one. 


CONTEMPORARY TENDENCY TO 
MINIMIZE POWER OF DEVIL 


In our day the tendency to minimize 
the power of the devil is one of his best 
aids. The devil capitalizes on our 
naiveté. Were we more vividly aware 
of his machinations, we would be more 
careful to outwit him. 

A materialistic age pays scant atten- 
tion to things spiritual, whether good or 
evil. We, as children of the age in 
which we live, unconsciously pick up 
this too prevalent unawareness of the 
spirit world about us. We are prone to 
emphasize the psychological and mini- 
mize the diabolical; but the fact re- 
mains that even to the unaware the devil 
is still the devil. No mental attitude 
on our part alters his objectivity. 

We do not want to lose a true perspec- 


tive, however, and see devils where there 
Nor do we want to become 
morbidly devil-conscious. Nor do we 
want to assign to the devil and his help- 
ers a greater role than is actually theirs. 
Nor, finally, do we want to ignore the 
part concupiscence and the free will of 
man play in human conduct and in hu- 
man decisions. Not all temptation is 
from the devil. Man unaided by Satan 
can think up enough evil by himself. 
Other persons and the attraction of the 
world are powerful forces to draw our at- 
tention from the higher things of the 
spirit. 

But when temptation touches upon 
very strategic ground (say, a vocation 
to the priesthood), it is logical to assume 
that the devil has a hand in it. He 
would be very unintelligent if he passed 
up so pregnant an opportunity. 

The seminary authorities must ever 
reckon with the factor of diabolical in- 
tervention in their work. They must 
not be too quick to dismiss a student. 
He may be a very good student who 
temporarily is being outwitted by a sa- 
tanic wile. With God’s grace he can 
overcome his enemy. 

Don Bosco is credited with saying that 
a third of our children have a vocation 
to serve God in the priesthood and reli- 
gious life. The devil sees to it that 
far fewer than that ever reach the goal. 


is none. 


PROTECTION AND PROMOTION OF 
VOCATIONS 


The very fact that a boy decides to 
go to a preparatory seminary is a very 
good indication that he has a vocation. 
Protected on every side, and the recipi- 
ent of countless graces, he should grow 
rather than languish in his noble desire 
to be a priest of God. But something 
happens. The devil cannot allow him 
to become a priest, so he begins to work 
on the unsuspecting lad. Before long 
the boy gives up his noble ideal. The 
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devil has thus scored another victory. 

How meet this problem? The solu- 
tion is simple in theory, yet difficult in 
practice. Prayer and penance will out- 
wit the devil every time. Many of 
the canonized Saints were greatly mo- 
lested by the devil. Yet, he did not 
lead them away from sanctity. Rather, 
his assaults were but the occasions for 
increased fervor in prayer and increased 
penance, and hence of everlasting merit. 

So too in our preparatory seminaries 
the devil will continue his assaults. But 
if faculty and students give themselves 
over to increased prayer and penance, 
the devil will be foiled, and many voca- 
tions will be saved, and in some cases 
new vocations will be born. 

The world cannot do without penance 
and prayer. Such is the will of God. 
The ranks of the clergy will not be filled 
without prayer and penance, that is sure. 
God permits the devil to work in the 
world. In His mysterious designs it is 
for our everlasting good. But unless we 
use the means to outwit the enemy, we 
and many others will be lost. 

The devil has his eye on the prepara- 
tory seminary. Let us outwit him, and 
save souls for Christ. As for the major 
seminary, the devil has a harder time. 
The men there are rather well founded 
in virtue. They are approaching a 
physical and mental maturity that is less 
susceptible to impression. The devil’s 
strategy here has to be more intellectual, 
more subtle. 


DANGER OF INTELLECTUAL PRIDE 
IN MAJOR SEMINARIAN 


Just as pride is the weapon the devil 
uses to attack the ordained priest, so too 
he uses pride in the case of the major 
seminarian. The major seminarian will 
usually repel immediately an attack on 
his chastity, but he is far more vulner- 
able in his intellect. Defections in the 
major seminary can usually be traced to 
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pride. Just as in the priesthood the 
basic occasion for lapse is not so much a 
person or drink but rather an underlying 
pride that occasions these more manifest 
faults. 

The priest who chafes under his bish- 
op’s orders, the Religious who resents 
his superior’s commands, may not be 
recognized as in great danger spiritually, 
but he may well be. Sooner or later he 
may turn to sensual gratification as an 
escape. But his basic difficulty is pride, 
a reflection of Lucifer’s classic challenge: 
“T will not serve.” 

Countless major seminarians are 
tempted to look with patronizing pity on 
the traditional doctrines of their dogma 
and moral books. The spirit of the 
world penetrates even into the seminary. 
The seminarian’s intellect is under 
pressure. Mind you, he is only being 
tempted, as yet. Most will repel these 
insidious suggestions. In some cases 
the devil will win out. 


SPIRIT OF DISOBEDIENCE IN 
SEMINARY 


How can you explain the spirit of dis- 
obedience not at all absent from even 
the best seminaries? We know that the 
seminary restrictions are calculated to 
train priestly souls, zealous apostles. 
Why is there not a generous response to 
these well-meant prescriptions? 

A young man who would really give 
himself wholeheartedly to an observance 
of the letter and spirit of the seminary 
rules and admonitions would find him- 
self living a contemplative life, the best 
possible preparation for the active apos- 
tolate; for prayer is the soul of the apos- 
tolate. But what resistance we some- 
times see! Whole cliques of seminarians 
subscribe to the philosophy of do what- 
ever you can get by with. They are 
careful to avoid the major infractions 
of rule that would cause them to be ex- 
pelled. They definitely want to be 
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priests. They carefully weigh their 
obligations. They are most careful to 
be found technically worthy. But they 
are equally careful to keep from being 
heroically holy. 

How explain this? The answer is 
fairly easy. The devil is at work. A 
deeply spiritual priest will save very 
many souls; a less spiritual priest will 
have a less fruitful ministry. The devil 
is smart. If he cannot win over a man 
completely, he will try at least to lessen 
his effectiveness. 

The mild sort of pride that keeps 
seminarians from going all out for God, 
that blocks generous response to rules 
and regulations which would produce 
great sanctity, can be put down as a 
succumbing to diabolical temptation. 

The devil will continue his attack on 
the priest throughout his ministry. 
Failing to get him in the preparatory 
and major seminary, the devil will con- 
tinue his attempt. And pride will be 
his best weapon. 

Clerical pride would call for a more ex- 
tended treatment than can be given here, 
but put it down as one of the chief means 
that the devil uses in his nefarious plot to 
win souls, especially the souls of leaders. 

Pride was the devil’s own downfall. 
It is the only thing that was strong 
enough to make him fall. The priest, 
or priest-to-be, is a spiritual giant, like 
unto Lucifer before his fall. He too 
will be most vulnerable in the matter of 
pride. 


PRAYER AND PENANCE SOLVE 

ALL PROBLEMS 

The solution again is prayer and pen- 
ance. In the quiet of prayer we under- 
stand our weakness and dependence 
upon God. It is the unprayerful who 
feel self-sufficient. Penance is a hum- 
bling thing. It is just what we need to 
prove our dependence on God, and it 
will draw down God’s grace on the one 


using it. Prayer seasoned with mor- 
tification cannot be other than sincere 
prayer, the kind of prayer that produces 
results. 

Of course, we cannot legislate virtue. 
Enforced piety in the seminary is no 
real solution. Nor will the seminarians 
have, generally speaking, higher ideals 
than those who trainthem. We have to 
start with ourselves, and by prayer and 
penance bring God’s blessing and grace 
upon the seminary authorities, the di- 
rectors and professors, and upon the 
seminarians themselves. God’s grace 
will not be given unless asked for and 
done penance for. Such is God’s all- 
wise arrangement. Our prayer and 
penance are the condition for His block- 
ing the activity of the devil. 

We are inclined to speak of the devil 
in the singular, as if our foe were one. 
There are, of course, many, many dev- 
ils, and our foe is legion. Just as we 
have the numerous specialized interces- 
sors in heaven, the good Angels and the 
Saints, so we have a variety of evil spir- 
its, masters of specialized cunning. 

We need never fear of falling prey to 
the wiles of Satan, if we but trust in 
God and rely upon the protection of His 
heavenly friends. Mary has crushed 
the head of the serpent; she is our re- 
fuge in every danger. Michael the 
Archangel has successfully routed the 
army of Lucifer. Many a Saint in 
heaven to-day has grappled with the 
foe, and has come out a winner, experi- 
enced now in diabolical combat. We 
have in our Guardian Angels God-ap- 
pointed protectors. 


PRIESTS SHOULD PROMOTE 
USE OF SACRAMENTALS 


This article intends by no stretch of 
the imagination to attribute to evil spir- 
its power denied to them by God. But 
it is good that we be reminded of the 
very real spirit world about us. 
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We ought to fill those dry holy water 
fonts, and with a living faith use the 
time-honored sacramental of blessed 
water to drive away the evil spirits who 
would molest us. When we bless holy 
water, let us be deeply impressed by the 
exorcisms we When we 
baptize, let us with a feeling of sacred 
authority fearlessly address the enemy, 
boldly commanding him to depart and 
never to violate this child of God. How 
the devil must fear the Roman Ritual, 
which gives him so much unfavorable 
mention, which day by day and night by 
night strikes at his plots and strate- 
gems! It is truly unfortunate that we 
children of a materialistic age appreciate 


pronounce, 
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but dimly the unseen forces of good and 
evil everywhere about us. 

The doctrines of the Mystical Body 
and the Communion of Saints take on 
added significance when viewed in the 
light of diabolical activity in our semi- 
We should all be united in the 
Souls are saved or lost 


naries. 
same endeavor. 
according to our willingness or unwilling- 
ness to do something about it. 

The devil and his helpers never rest. 
Seeing the seminary a strategic place for 
his activity, there the devil plies his 
satanic trade. We must turn our at- 
tention there too, and by our prayers 
and penance labor zealously to outwit 
his strategy. 





Some English Lives of Christ 


By ERNEST GRAF, O.S.B. 


III. The Lives of Christ by Henri Didon, O.P., and Jules 
Lebreton, S.J. 


—_ Henri Dipon was born in 
1840, and was admitted into the Do- 
minican Order at the exceptionally early 
age of sixteen. Two years later he made 


his religious profession in the hands of 


the great Lacordaire. Such was the 
admiration of the young friar for that 
remarkable man that he modelled him- 
self on him in everything, even to the 
extent of imitating his handwriting. In 
the latter form of admiration he seems 
to have been successful, but he also 
sought to reproduce his chosen model in 
other and more important respects (such 
as Lacordaire’s gestures and delivery in 
the pulpit) to such an extent that he 
created the impression of being a kind 
of minor Lacordaire. Like the latter, 
Didon ruffled the susceptibilities of not 
a few good people who thought him too 
daring, while at the same time he reaped 
a considerable harvest of conversions 
among the not so good—the motley 
crowd of men and women who had be- 
come estranged from religion, but who 
eagerly listened to this brilliant and chal- 
lenging orator. Nevertheless, at the con- 
clusion of the Lenten course of confer- 
ences of 1880, in consequence of reports 
and denunciations to the General of the 
Order, Didon was summoned to Rome to 
explain his conduct. The General was 
a Spaniard, somewhat narrow-minded, 
it is said, and at any rate a man who did 
not appreciate the burning problems 
that inflamed the minds of Frenchmen 


at that time. As a result of his inter- 
view with the General, Didon was sent 
to a lonely convent in the wilds of the 
Island of Corsica. For a man of his 
antecedents and character, this was 
tantamount to banishment, not to say 
imprisonment. However, at the end of 
one and a half years he was allowed to 
return to Paris, but the pulpit remained 
barred to him. The only ministry that 
he was permitted to exercise was the 
giving of spiritual conferences to a small 
community of nuns. This period of 
silence and repression lasted some ten 
years—painful years for the fiery orator, 
but fruitful ones also because it was dur- 
ing the enforced leisure of those years 
that he wrote his great Life of Christ.’ 


CHARACTERISTICS OF DIDON’S 
WORK 


The work appeared in 1890. It is the 
fruit of extensive reading, prolonged 
meditation, and a sojourn of some dura- 
tion in the Holy Land which gave him 
that intimate acquaintance with Christ’s 
own country without which much of the 
Gospel story cannot but remain some- 
what shadowy and almost unreal. 
While thus engaged, the author was 
often assailed by acute discouragement. 
More than once, so we read in his 
biography (“Le Pére Didon,” by P. 





1 ‘Jesus Christ.”” By the Rev. H. Didon, O.P. 
(2 volumes, Kegan Paul, Trench, Truebner & 
Co., London, 1891). 
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Stanislaus Reynaud, Paris, 1904), he 
laid down his pen thinking that his 
labor was in vain, since he would not 
get an imprimatur. Fortunately the 
mood did not last, and he went on with 
his sacred task, fortified by the thought 
that, even if the book did not come to 
birth in his lifetime, it would surely get 
published after his death. As a matter 
of fact, the book got the imprimatur, 
and also won for itself and its author an 
immense popularity. The French origi- 
nal has had at least forty-five editions, 
and the work has been translated into 
over a score of languages. 

Didon was by nature and training an 
orator. This fact is brought home to the 
reader as soon as he opens the book, 
even in translation, but it is most 
marked in the generally short, staccato 
sentences of the original. This is how 
the book begins: “Jesus Christ is the 
supreme Figure in history. There are 
those for whom men die. He is the only 
one whom all nations, races and ages 
worship.” 

Like all those who set themselves the 
task of telling once again the story of 
Christ so admirably recounted by the 
Evangelists, P. Didon asked himself 
time and again whether any good pur- 
pose would be served by the addition of 
yet another book to the many that have 
been inspired by the sayings and doings 
of Christ. One can only be thankful 
that he answered his own query in the 
affirmative. The Life of Christ that he 
has left us, while conforming to the 
general lines of such writing, bears the 
stamp of the author’s very marked per- 
sonality. An interval-of just ten years 
separated the appearance of Didon’s 
book from that of Fouard. A super- 
ficial examination of the two works 
might convey the impression that the 
latter is the more scholarly of the two. 
Such a judgment would evidently be 
based upon the numerous learned notes 
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that appear at the bottom of almost 
every page of the Abbé’s book. They 
testify to the author’s wide reading and 
inspire confidence in his conclusions, 
while they have the further advantage 
of enabling the reader to control these 
conclusions. Footnotes may be com- 
pared to a builder’s scaffolding. When 
the house is built, the scaffolding is dis- 
mantled, even though it may have been 
a work of art in itself. Many writers 
act in like manner—never a footnote 
betrays the labor and research that went 
to the building up of their story. An 
outstanding example of this procedure 
is Hilaire Belloc—in whose writings no 
footnote interrupts the reader. 





COMPARISON BETWEEN DIDON’S 
AND FOUARD’S WORK 


P. Didon has removed the scaffolding; 
only now and again are we held up by a 
footnote, but every page bears witness 
to wide reading and complete mastery 
of the material. 
Didon, Fouard’s narrative is richer in 
detail. His obvious aim is to present 
his matter as concretely as possible, while 


By comparison with 


he refrains from personal reflections and 
any direct appeal to the emotions. He 
was far too good an artist not to realize 
that these should be the spontaneous 
fruit of the narrative. It is not an ex- 
travagance to suggest that Fouard 
gives us a first-rate composition of place 
for our meditations, without suggesting 
the affections, which, in the [Ignatian 
method of prayer, are the ultimate ob- 
ject of the reflections. This is not to 
say that Didon fails the reader in this 
respect. He is more concise and, as be- 
comes a preacher, is less impersonal. 
Actually, in spite of the apologetic char- 
acter of the Dominican’s work, many 
would find it a most helpful stand-by for 
that spiritual exercise—meditation— 
which is so profitable, but which many 
of us find so difficult. 





SOME ENGLISH LIVES OF CHRIST 





There are two English translations of 
Didon’s book. The only one that I 
know bears no translator’s name. Who- 
ever he may have been, he has success- 
fully carried through a difficult task. 
Every sentence of the original reads as 
if it had been spoken before it was writ- 
ten. This is the secret of the extra- 
ordinary directness of the author’s 
style. A short quotation will best give 
the reader an idea of P. Didon’s manner. 
When speaking of the four Gospels, he 
uses words which may be applied to his 
own Life of Our Lord without the least 
impropriety. ‘These documents,” 
Didon writes, “have in them a life, a 
youth, an eternal freshness, and are like 
the Christ to whom they bear wit- 
ness. ... All who are able to read the 
Gospels will find in them consolation; 
those who love can meditate on them 
and they will learn sacrifice; those who 
will what is good may ask of them and 
they will find there the secret of all vir- 
tue ...; all who think, if they examine 
them with an upright and simple heart, 
will be conquered by that divine wisdom 
which is the mystery of God . . . no 
other knowledge is worth living for” 
(page xxxiii of English translation). 

One feels the French original through 
this sentence, as in a great many other 
passages, but this should not deter any- 
one unable to read the work in the origi- 
nal from doing so in this translation. 
The matter is so excellent that the reader 
forgets the mould into which it has been 


cast. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF 

LEBRETON’S WORK 

Not a few people are of opinion that 
the Abbé Fouard’s Life of Our Lord is 
the best of the many books that attempt 
to recount the career of the Son of God on 


earth. Shortly after the appearance of 


the English translation of Pére Lebre- 
ton’s? two volumes on the same divine 


theme, the late Archbishop Goodier 
told me that “this is the best Life of 
Christ that I have ever seen”! I should 
not be surprised if this very eulogistic 
statement was in part inspired by the 
fact that the author was a member of the 
Society of Jesus, and the good prelate 
remained a most enthusiastic Jesuit to 
the end of his days. Moreover, His 
Grace had just finished reading the book, 
and was himself engaged in preparing 
for the press his own work on the public 
life of Christ. 

Lebreton’s book gives us the sub- 
stance of the lectures delivered by him 
over a period of some ten years at the 
Institut Catholique of Paris. The 
author explains in his Preface that, when 
he received his appointment, the late 
Cardinal Amette requested him to 
choose for the theme of his lectures the 
Gospel account of Our Lord’s life. Most 
of the students who attended the lec- 
tures were practising Catholics; hence, 
these young people needed not so much 
an apologetic demonstration of the truth 
of the Gospel as a better understanding 


of Christ’s personality “‘as revealed in 
His life and teaching, in the training of 
His Apostles and in the foundation of 
the Church.” Like Fouard, Lebreton 
visited the scene of Christ’s human ac- 
tivity, and he did so ‘‘ with an emotion 
that has remained with me ever since” 
(Preface). Those who have had a simi- 
lar experience, best of all those who have 
lived in the country, know that emotion, 
as well as the extraordinary sense of 
objectivity with which they read the 
Gospel ever after. The Sacred Book 
has, as it were, come to life. 

Lebreton covers practically the same 
ground as Fouard, but, writing as he did 
nearly half a century after the appear- 
ance of the latter’s epoch-making book, 
2 “The Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ.” 
By the Rev. Jules Lebreton, 8.J. (2 Volumes, 
Burns Oates, London). 
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the Jesuit enjoyed advantages that were 
not available to the pioneer in that field. 
Lebreton adopts Lagrange’s chronology. 
The public ministry did not extend be- 
yond two years and a few months. Only 
three Passover festivals fall into that 
period, the third being that in which 
Jesus died. The day was the fourteenth 
of Nisan. Several incidents related by 
the Evangelists show that the day must 
have been a working day. Simon of 
Cyrene had been working on his land, 
and was on his way home at the dinner 
hour when the soldiers compelled him 
to shoulder the cross that was too heavy 
for the Divine Victim. As for the year 
of the crucifixion, the author’s calcula- 
tions lead him to fix it for the year 30 of 
our era. 


INTIMACY OF LEBRETON’S 
DESCRIPTIONS 


Extensive quotation alone would con- 
vey to the reader a just idea of the 
charm of the narrative. Lebreton has 
been very fortunate in his translator. 
That anonymous artist has preserved 
much of the easy flow of the original. 
As in Fouard’s book, the footnotes are 
numerous and of quite exceptional inter- 
est, and some of them convey informa- 
tion that one would not otherwise come 
by. Thus, after the story of the healing 
of the man with a withered hand, we are 
given an from St. 
commentary on the incident as told by 
St. Matthew, xii. 13: “In the gospel in 
use among the Nazarenes and the Ebion- 
ites the man with the withered hand is 
stonemason and he 


extract Jerome’s 


described as a 
prayed thus: ‘I was:a_ stone-mason, 
living by the labor of my hands. I be- 
seech Thee, Jesus, restore their use to 
me so that I may be spared the humilia- 
tion of begging my bread’”’ (p. 108). 
There have been those who regarded 
“the Gospel according to the Hebrews,” 
as St. Jerome calls it, as the original 
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Gospel of St. Matthew, though cor- 
rupted by these Judeeo-Christians. St. 
Jerome attached a certain value to it as 
a witness to the authentic Gospel. 

The descriptions of the localities con- 
nected with the public ministry are vivid 
and accurate. Only one who has been 
there could describe the approach to 
Naim, the rough, winding path that 
leads up to it, the sepulchres hewn out of 
the rock, the threshold of the gate with 
the hole for the bolt still in place—de- 
tails that give substance and color to 
Luke’s wonderful story. Unlike Fouard, 
Lebreton does not venture to assign the 
anointing of Our Lord’s feet by a 
woman that was a sinner to any particu- 
lar locality—least of all to Naim. On 
this point St. Luke gives us no clue. As 
for the woman herself, while he clearly 
differentiates between the two anoint- 
ings, our author supports the opinion 
that the sinful woman and Mary of 
Bethany were one and the same person. 

When describing the raising of Laz- 
arus, the author draws attention to the 
wonderful calm and composure of Our 
Lord at the supreme moment when He 
recalled the dead man from the mysteri- 
ous world into which he had entered 
four days earlier. The explanation is 
that “‘these miraculous works were nat- 
ural to Him, involving no disturbance or 
excitement of any kind: at Naim He 
had simply handed the young man over 
to his mother, and when He had raised 
Jairus’ daughter with the words St. 
Peter never forgot, ‘Talitha cumi,’ He 
merely ordered that she should be given 
And it is the same 
here: ‘Loose him and let him go!’ 
Life is restored simply and completely, 
and there is nothing more to be done 
but to live and go one’s way” (Vol. II, 
p. 132). Passages like these could be 
picked out almost at random. 

Many people are puzzled by Our 
Lord’s action on the morning of the day 


something to eat. 
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following His triumphant entry into 
Jerusalem. On His way from Bethany 
He felt hungry. A fig-tree stood by the 
roadside. He looked whether it bore 
any figs, but there were none—it was 
not the season. Jesus cursed the tree: 
“May no man hereafter eat fruit of thee 
any more for ever!” (Mark, xi. 12-20). 
Some people affect to be shocked by 
Christ’s action—they deem it unreason- 


able. But here there is no arbitrary dis- 


play of power, still less an explosion of 


the whole incident is simply a 
“Christ wants to 


anger; 
parable in action: 
give mortal men an idea of the fate that 
awaits those who seem indeed to be 
alive, but who only bear leaves but no 
fruit. Of this severe lesson a tree was 
made the concrete example, while His 
deeds of mercy were wrought upon 
men” (Vol. II, pp. 160, 161). 

As was said above, for P. Lebreton 


St. John (xiii. i) is decisive for the date of 


Our Lord’s death. The 
describe the Last Supper as the paschal 
St. John states categorically that 


Synoptists 


feast. 
the Pasch would be eaten on the day 
Christ died, since the priests refused to 
enter Pilate’s house in the morning for 
fear of incurring legal impurity which 
would debar them from the religious 
What kind of meal, then, was 
Here is a well-known 
crux interpretum. flatly 
denied a paschal character to the meal. 
This cannot be maintained because it 
contradicts the Synoptists. Another 
theory is that Jesus anticipated the 
Passover. In any case, since He had 
been outlawed by the Sanhedrim and 
His death was decided, it is unlikely 
that He would have been able to have a 


meal. 
the Last Supper? 


Some have 


lamb slain by the priests. So He did 
without it, as He was most surely free 
to do. This hypothesis, says Lebreton, 
is not improbable, but it raises diffi- 
culties of its own. Another solution, 
not unlike the above, is that proposed 
by Lagrange. The lunar month, in 
Palestine to-day, begins when the new 
moon is first seen and not in accordance 
with astronomical methods. It is pos- 
sible to believe that in the year of Our 
Lord’s death some may have thought 
that Thursday was the 14th of Nisan, 
while the heads of the nation awaited it 
on the Friday (Vol. II, pp. 218, 219). 
To sum up, here is a beautiful book, 
erudite without pedantry, and not with- 
out a certain warmth that communi- 
cates itself to the reader. To the latter 
quality the very last lines of the book 
witness. Having de- 
Lord’s 


bear eloquent 
scribed = Our 

heaven, the author writes: 
too have our place; and it is only to 
secure it for us that Our Lord has left 
us. And He is still present among us, in 
the Holy Eucharist and in our souls, 
urging us on that we may join Him once 
When all is 


silent within us, He lifts His voice and 


ascension into 
“There we 


more in heaven above. 


in the depths of our hearts repeats the 
words spoken to St. Ignatius of old: 
Come to the Father!’ Let 
Soon the 


voices of men will reach us no more; 


‘Come up! 
that voice speak to us. . 


the Gospels themselves are but an echo 
destined to die away; but if we have 
loved and followed Him and listed to 
His voice here below, the voice of Christ 
will sound in our ears through the end- 
less ages of eternal life” (Vol. IT, p. 432). 








And Sadly Teach 


By THOMAS S. HANSBERRY 


Q, THE priestly obligations, that 
of teaching religion takes precedence 
over all others, even the sacramental and 
liturgical ministry. Yet, it is too often 
passed off or neglected. The reason for 
this is obvious. Whereas students pre- 
paring for the priesthood are taught not 
only what the Sacraments are but also 
how to administer them, in the matter of 
teaching religion they are taught the 
truths but, in many instances, are never 
shown how to teach them. As a result, 
frequently an erudite member of the 
clergy is found trying to impress Chris- 
tian truth upon grade-school children in 
language better suited to theological 
debate. Repeated failures on his part 
result in discouragement, loss of interest, 
and unfortunately neglect. 


NEGLECT OF CATECHETICS IN 

SEMINARY COURSE 

To find a primary cause for this, one 
must refer to the so frequently crowded 
seminary course of studies. Unfortu- 
nately, for the good of souls and the ad- 
vancement of the cause of Christ, in 
some seminaries there is no formal course 
in Catechetics. In others, it is rele- 
gated to the rank of a minor subject 
taught once a week or, as sometimes 
happens, when time can be found for it. 
Even where taught regularly, it too fre- 
quently consists of a survey of the vari- 
ous types of catechetical method with 
little opportunity for demonstration or 

! Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of 
Seminaries and Universities, on the “Importance 
of the Study of Pedagogy in Seminaries” ( Acla 


Ap. Sedis, XX XVII, pp. 173-176). 
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practice and limited application in the 
lives of the seminarians. How many 
priests, for example, can look back on 
practical experience in the teaching of 
religion during seminary days? How 
many were ordained without ever having 
taught a class? 

A student in a teachers’ college is ex- 
pected to do a definite amount of “prac- 
tice teaching” before being certified to 
teach such subjects as arithmetic, read- 
ing, geography, spelling, etc., to grade- 
school children. In the field of religion, 
however, probably relying on the much 
abused “‘dabitur vobis,” the young semi- 
narian is primed to the brim with theo- 
logical knowledge, told that it must be 
passed on to others, and frequently sent 
forth to teach as a priest without the 
least experience in even the fundamen- 
tals of classroom discipline or method. 


PERSONAL OBLIGATION OF PRIEST 
TO TEACH RELIGION 


These are not idle imaginings. They 
are facts from the sad experience of so 
many priests whose teaching days have 
been torture because of no knowledge of 
method or materials and no supervised 
practice. Small wonder that we need to 
be reminded by the Holy Father of the 
personal obligation of priests to teach 
religion. So many have given up 
teaching. 

Many adults recall with dismay the 
dreary, uninteresting catechism classes 
they were obliged to attend as children. 
Many parents are convinced that their 
children should not be obliged to attend 
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such sessions. Many others have even 
fallen away from the Faith because they 
were never taught properly in classes 
where memory work was all-important, 
and challenging, convincing explanations 
were reduced to a minimum. Some of 
us need not go beyond our own experi- 
ence to realize the inadequacy of many 
so-called parish courses in_ religion. 
Yet, how well are we preparing our fu- 
ture priests for their réles as teachers? 


One possible solution to the problem of 


student training to teach religion is the 
introduction of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine into the Catechetics 
course. This would mean an integra- 
tion of the motives, methods, activities 
and materials of the C.C.D. into the 
course. Thus, the seminarians would 
become acquainted with the organiza- 
tion set up primarily to assist them as 
priests in the teaching of religion. 


ONE MILLION CATHOLIC 
CHILDREN NEGLECTED TO-DAY 


Last year, out of more than 2,500,000 


Catholics in public elementary schools 
only 1,554,000 were accounted for in 
organized religion classes. Where were 
the other million boys and girls? Some 
of them were in every parish. They 
cannot be shrugged off by any pastor of 
souls. 

The indoctrination of the clergy in the 
Confraternity program after ordination 
has been going on for some time. It has 
been a slow, difficult task made more 
laborious by distances, lack of interest 
and other obstacles. Yet, the seminary, 
the logical place for such indoctrination 
of future priests, has often been slow to 
realize the importance of this practical 
preparation of young men as teachers of 
religion. 

Basically, to meet the need for ade- 
quate catechetical training in the semi- 
nary, presupposing théological instruc- 
tion, there are four requirements: (1) 


an instructor who knows the subject and 
how to teach it; (2) erection of a C.C.D. 
unit in the seminary; (3) use of the 
Confraternity Manual; (4) a permanent 
catechetical library. 

In the matter of the instructor, it is 
frequently difficult to find a priest on the 
staff who has had the opportunity to 
either make a complete study of the field 
of adult and child religious instruction 
or to make experiments in this field. 
This difficulty might well be solved by 
bringing into the seminary a priest who 
has had such opportunities. In most 
places, the Diocesan Director of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine is a 
logical choice. He might well be in- 
vited to take over the class in catechetics 
periodically—or, better still, for part of a 
semester. Moreover, with his knowl- 
edge of the diocese, he may well find 
opportunities for the seminarians to do 
practice teaching in neighboring parishes 
during free time. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE SEMINARY 

CATECHETICAL UNIT 

The seminary unit of the C.C.D. will 
usually grow naturally (and with proper 
approval) from the well-conducted Cate- 
chetics-C.C.D course. A booklet con- 
taining basic requirements for this and 
even a course of study are already avail- 
able. 

From the desire to establish the semi- 
nary C.C.D. unit will come a more effec- 
tive use of the Confraternity Manual, 
the bible of the parish unit of the C.C.D. 
In 1940, an offer was made to supply this 
volume free of charge to all seminaries 
for distribution to third- and fourth-year 
students. Sixty-four seminaries  ac- 
cepted the offer and 2200 copies were 
thus distributed. To-day, although the 
free offer has been withdrawn, the eighth 
edition of the Manual is used in many 
seminaries and may be obtained from 
Confraternity Publications, 508 Mar- 
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shall Street, Paterson 3, N. J. This 
book was specifically — for 
priests, Religious and laity interested in 
the advancement of the cause of religi- 


prepared 


ous instruction for all those not in 


Catholic schools. It outlines in simple 
language the organization and program 
of one of the two Confraternities re- 
quired by Canon Law in every parish in 
the world. Yet, how many priests enter 
parish work with less knowledge of its 
pages than the people they are expected 
to lead! 

The permanent catechetical library in 
the seminary seems a definite “must.” 
How will men do the work of the Lord 
We can- 


not expect young priests to be successful 


without the necessary tools? 


teachers of religion if they have not 
been introduced to the materials which 
have been prepared specifically for it. 
How many of them realize that there are 
manuals at their disposal which outline 
every class for public school children 
they may be required to teach, whether 
during the 
How many 


school year or vacation 


school? know the other 
teaching aids prepared to interest as 
well as to instruct? Briefly, how many 
know what to do when they enter a class 


of religion as teachers? 


ROLE OF PRIEST IN PARISH 

UNIT 

In addition to the task of teaching 
seminarians to teach religion, there is 
also the obligation to acquaint them 
with their réles as moderators of parish 
It will ob- 
viously be impossible in many parishes 


units of the Confraternity. 


for them to carry on the work of instruc- 


tion alone or even with the help of 


Religious. There are not enough Re- 
ligious or enough priests for the task. 
Moreover, while they confine themselves 
to actual teaching, there is need for other 
teachers and workers to round up the 
strays and do a variety of useful things 
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to assist with the instruction program. 
The young priest must know about this. 
He must be aware of the organizational 
work that has been done in the parish to 
put the instruction of children and 
adults on a practical basis. He must 
know his role in the parish unit and what 
he can do to make its work more effec- 
tive. His arrival in a parish should not 
mark the beginning of his indoctrination. 

This, again, points up the importance 
of at least some attention to the C.C.D. 
in the 
Here is the logical place for the student 
to obtain such information, to consider 
the possibilities of lay codperation in the 
parish instruction program, and to de- 


seminary catechetics course. 


velop his own réle in parish work. 
These things require consistent prepa- 
ration. They should not be left until 
after ordination. — If properly instructed 
in the seminary, the priest will know how 
to organize graded classes of religion 
adequately prepared and __ properly 
staffed. He will know the steps to be 
taken to secure and train fishers for 
parish visitation and helpers to care for 
the many minor details which make for 
interesting and effective classes. 

A seminary catechetical day devoted 
to a blueprint of parochial religious in- 
struction would be an excellent jumping- 
off place for the introduction of the 
C.C.D. course in the seminary or for its 
further development if it already exists 
there. 
ers could discuss the C.C.D., what it is, 


On this day, experienced speak- 


how it operates, the place and need for 
An exhibit of 
materials for the teaching of religion 


the laity to participate. 


could be displayed and explained so that 
the students may become acquainted 
with what is available in this field and 
how it can be used. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF 
PROFESSORS OF CATECHETICS 


Some seminaries have already taken 
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these steps and are noted for the results 
achieved. Their students not only do 
correspondence school work, — teach 
school year religion classes, engage in 
street preaching and other phases of the 
Apostolate of Good Will, but also spend 
several weeks of the summer teaching 
religious vacation schools. Indeed, the 
example of their graduates in the priest- 
hood precludes an indictment of all sem- 
inaries for lack of adequate catecheti- 
cal training. 

One should realize, however, that all 
seminaries are not in this category. It 
has been necessary for the Popes and the 
Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and 
Universities to refer repeatedly — to 
canonical requirements for proper cate- 
chetical preparation of students for 
the priesthood. Frequently they have 
pointed out the supreme importance for 
priests of the obligation to teach the 
people, and have insisted that preparing 
them to fulfill that obligation is the task 
of the seminary. 

During the past year, at the sugges- 
tion of the Episcopal Committee of the 


C.C.D., a national committee of semi- 
nary professors of catechetics was estab- 
lished. This committee has as its pur- 
pose the study of existing conditions in 
the field of religious instruction and 
the making of concrete suggestions for 
their improvement. Its first national 
meeting was convoked in Cleveland last 
September with Bishop William P. 
O’Connor, a former professor of Cate- 
chetics, presiding. Out of this meeting, 
held in conjunction with that of the dio- 
cesan C.C.D. directors, came many prac- 
tical suggestions regarding the program 
of catechetics in seminaries. 

It is hoped that, eventually, every 
major seminary in the country will name 
a member to this committee of profes- 
sors. Through their exchange of ideas 
and the codperation of other authorities 
in the field of religious instruction, a 
more practical course for seminarians 
may be developed. From this, it is 
felt, will come priests better fitted for 
their mission of teaching, men who know 
not only what to teach but how to teach 
it. 








Homies FOR THE Monru 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By WILLIAM R. MURPHY, S.S., S8.T.D. 





Feast of the Circumcision 


A Return to Innocence 


SYNOPSIS: 
Main Thought: On New Year’s Day, God 
pleads with us to return to innocence 
1. Introduction: 

frighten all non-Catholics. 
II. Introit: The Christ Child desires our 
innocence. 

111. Epistle: 

innocence. 

IV. Gospel: The Christ Child sheds His 

first blood to prefigure the bloodshed 
which shall restore humanity to inno- 


The confessional does not 


Christians are obliged to seek 


cence. 
V. Secret and Postcommunion: Prayers for 
cleansing from sin. 
Application: Innocence is possible. Reqular 
Confession and Holy Communion the means 


lo maintain innocence. 


? 


_ a confessional is often thought 
of as a bugaboo to non-Catholics—the 
one, big obstacle which keeps many of 
them out of the Church. Yet, this is 
not always true. Sometimes _ the 
thought that there is a place where sin 
can be wiped out and innocence re- 
stored is a powerful and provocative in- 
centive for starting people to think 
seriously about Catholicism. A middle- 
aged, Jewish lady, recently converted to 
the Faith, told the priest who instructed 
her that it was the thought of ‘innocence 
that could be regained” which con- 
stantly haunted her about the Church, 
and finally drove her to a study of 
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Catholicism. ‘“‘Father,” she said, “‘I 
was brought up as a kid in a New York 
tenement where all the other kids were 
Catholic. I was neither any better nor 
worse than they were. But the thing 
which always got me was that, while I 
went skulking and brooding day after 
day about my crimes of 
swiping ribbons from Woolworth’s or 


enormous 


sneaking through exits into movies or 
stealing bananas off the cart of the local 
Italian fruit-vendor, my Catholic play- 
mates had a way of getting rid of their 
guilt. Every Saturday afternoon they 
came bouncing out of the confessional 
shining like cherubs, while I still had to 
carry my mounting list of crimes on my 
own little shoulders. After I grew up, I 
decided that, if there were any Church 
where innocence could be regained, that 
was the Church for me. And _ that’s 
what started me studying Catholicism.” 


PLEA FOR A CONVERSION 

OF LIFE 

What that convert discovered with 
rapture, we Catholics have known all our 
lives—that sin can be wiped out and 
that we can regain innocence. Perhaps 
it is just the fact of our being accustomed 
to this truth which hides its greatness 
from our eyes. If this truth has grown 


dull in our eyes—if we are heartsick and 
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dull-eyed over our own heavy-footed 
mistakes, our spiritual clumsiness, our 
meanness and sins—the Church wants us 
to focus our eyes on the lesson of to- 
day’s feast. In the whole Mass to-day 
she hammers home to us this truth: 
innocence can be regained and God 
wants us to regain it. Here at the be- 
ginning of this new year, He offers us 
once more a chance for a fresh start, a 
new page on which to write over and 
over again this year of *‘holiness’’—in- 
stead of *‘sin.”” Let us look briefly at a 
few parts of the Mass to see the lesson 
that is therein contained for us. 

In the Introit, the Church holds be- 
fore our eyes the sobering fact that this 
little Child born for us at Christmas is 
not merely a child to win us by His 
beauty and helplessness; this little Child 
is aruler: ‘‘A Child is born to us anda 
Son is given to us, whose government is 
upon His shoulder.” This Child has 
come with all the beauty of childhood, 
but He has come to take possession of 
our hearts. He wants to rule those 
hearts and make them over in the like- 
ness of His own innocence. 

In the Epistle of to-day’s Mass, we 
have a selection from a letter St. Paul 
wrote to one of his first bishops, Titus. 
In the selection, St. Paul tells Titus to 
be very diligent in warning his flock that 
they must break from sin and become 
innocent: 


“The grace of God our Saviour has 
appeared to all men instructing us that, 
denying ungodliness and worldly de- 
sires, we should live soberly and justly 
and godly in this world, looking for- 
ward to the blessed hope and coming 
of... Our Saviour Jesus Christ Who 
gave Himself for us that He might 
redeem us from all iniquity and 
might cleanse to Himself a people 
acceptable, a pursuer of good works.” 


The lesson the Epistle teaches us in 
words—that Christ gave Himself for us 


to cleanse us from all sin—the Gospel 
brings home to us by a scene from the 
childhood of Christ, His Circumcision. 
Circumcision was a religious rite of 
purification which foreshadowed and 
symbolized Christian baptism.  Cir- 
cumcision was prescribed by the Mosaic 
Law to take place eight days after 
baptism, and it was at that time that the 
Jewish child was given his name. Al- 
though He was innocence itself, Our 
Lord humbly submitted to this Jewish 
purification rite because it was God’s 
design to keep the Divine Child’s 
identity hidden and veiled by conform- 
ance to ordinary customs and circum- 
stances until His entrance into young 
manhood. But the Church, who hun- 
grily treasures every scrap of information 
about the earthly life of her Lord, re- 
calls this ordinary, Jewish religious event 
because it poignantly prefigures another 
shedding of blood which will result in 
the restoration of innocence to all 
humanity. 

At the time of the Circumcision, 
Christ received the name which the 
Angel Gabriel had prescribed: ‘‘ Jesus” 
(which means “‘Saviour’’). Here, then, 
on this day, in all the helplessness of 
childhood, the Saviour of the World shed 
a few drops of blood as a preview of that 
terrible and wonderful day on which He 
would freely pour out all His precious 
blood to wash away the accumulated 
foulness of all the crimes of the human 
race. The Feast of the Circumcision, 
therefore, reminds us of the hideousness 
of sin and the fearful price that was paid 
to free us from it. 

In the Secret and Postcommunion the 
Church closes her liturgy with prayers 
for our cleansing from sin and our re- 
turn to innocence: “‘Vouchsafe, O 
Lord, to cleanse us by these heavenly 
mysteries” (Secret), and “may this 
Communion, O Lord, cleanse us from our 
guilt”’ (Postcommunion). 
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TIME OF EARTHLY PROBATION 

IS SHORT 

On this first day of the New Year, 
1952, as we can see from the prayers of 
to-day’s Mass, God makes a special plea 
to each of us to return to innocence—to 
that blamelessness of life which every 
Catholic, by the faith given to him, has 
a serious duty to pursue. God says to 
each of us: “*The time of your proba- 
tion grows short. During the past year 
many souls left this earth to make their 
reckoning with Me. I am giving you 
another chance—a New Year in which 
you can make a fresh start in holiness. 
A New Year is like a fresh, clean, white 
sheet of paper for the notebook of your 
life. If you have smudged, and blotted 
and smeared the pages I gave you in the 
past, sit down now carefully and begin 
to write My name clearly and large in 
the book of your life.” 

We must, dearly beloved, take this 
appeal of God as a very personal one. 
We must realize very personally and 
very deeply that innocence is possible 
for each of us no matter what our past 
has been. Each of us must say to him- 
self with “God is. all- 
powerful—therefore, He can make even 
me holy.” Sometimes even Catholics 
can drift into a fatalistic way of thinking 
from which they must be jolted. There 
are Catholics who look back dreamily 
and sadly to days when they were little 
altar boys eager to serve Mass, or little, 
shy girls who used to help Sister to clean 
the blackboard. They look back to 
those days of innocence and sigh for 
what might have been. They feel that 
they have distorted their lives so much 
in the meantime that that innocence 
they once shared can never be regained. 
Such an attitude, of course, is totally 
false. Jesus Christ came to save sin- 
ners, not already established saints. 
And He tells us not to dream of “‘ what 
might have been,” but to face up to the 


conviction: 
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great future of “what can be.” He tells 
us to look at His great penitent Saints: 
St. Peter, St. Paul, St. Matthew the 
Publican, St. Mary Magdalen, St. 
Augustine and thousands of 
whose names we shall only know in 
heaven. Peter did not spend his days 
dreaming of how good he would have 
been if he had never denied Christ; 
he turned around and worked and gave 
his life for Christ. Paul did not sit 
brooding over the fact that he had 
taken part in the murder of St. Stephen, 
or that he had Christ’s 
Church. He looked at his guilt and 
then started to set the world afire with 
the message of Christianity. St. Mat- 
thew did not let past avarice keep him 
from learning the generosity of Christ. 
Mary Magdalen and Augustine did not 
let past sins of the flesh keep them from 
becoming pure and innocent once more. 
No one would dare to say that Peter 
would have been a greater Saint if he 
had never betrayed Christ, or Paul a 
greater convert-maker if he had not been 
present at the stoning of Stephen, or 
that Mary Magdalen would be higher 
to-day in heaven if she had led a com- 
pletely virginal life, or that Augustine 
would have been an even greater Doctor 
of the Church if he had never been a 
Our sins are evil, are terrible. 


others 


persecuted 


profligate. 
But God is so infinitely wise and so 
infinitely powerful that He can turn 
even our past mistakes to good use. 
Our sins can be the occasion for waken- 
ing a wealth of grateful love to God and 
a depth of humility that we would per- 
haps never have reached had we always 
been faithful. Whatever our sins—un- 
charitableness, impurity, 
drunkenness, laziness, greed, or cow- 
ardice—and no matter how big or how 


dishonesty, 


small or how long indulged in, they can 
all be wiped out and we can find that 
innocence which was once ours at the 
baptismal font. 
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SEASONABLE RESOLUTIONS 


If we wish to regain innocence, or to 
maintain it for the coming year, there is 
no better time than this New Year’s 
Day to take some definite resolutions 
about our spiritual life. If worldly 
people, for purely worldly reasons, can 
take out time to-day to make resolutions 
about keeping a better budget, or taking 
more exercise, or getting more sleep, we 
who are Catholics can surely set aside 
ten minutes by ourselves to-day to think 
about the past year and to look forward 
to the new in the matter of our spiritual 
health. One resolution each of us can 
take—or renew if he already has the 
practice—is to have a regular time for 
going to Confession and Holy Com- 
munion. Whether we decide to go to 
Confession once a week, or once every 
two weeks, or once a month, it is much 
better to have a regular time for going 
than merely to drift along till the mood 
hits us, or till we are troubled by sin or 
strong temptation. Having a regular 
time for confession is like having a 
regular time for checking over our car. 
It gives our spiritual life a rhythmical, 
periodic boost and prevents any serious 
trouble from developing. Dentists and 
doctors, as well as mechanics, know the 
value there is in forestalling trouble, or 
in battling disease at the earliest mo- 
ment. That is why they are after us 
constantly to have chest x-rays or 
blood tests, to have our blood pressure 
checked regularly and the like. Surely, 
if we can meekly follow the dentist’s 
slogan to ‘‘See your dentist at least 
twice a year” in a matter so relatively 
trivial as the health of our teeth, we 
ought to be able to adopt some such slo- 
gan in a matter so important as our 
spiritual health and say to ourselves: 


‘See your priest at least once a month.” 

Regular reception of Holy Commun- 
ion is another great means of growing in 
innocence. Unfortunately, many Cath- 
olics look on receiving Holy Communion 
as a sort of reward for being good. 
That being their outlook, they im- 
mediately exclude themselves from the 
category of good people and go to the 
altar rail only a few times a year. Holy 
Communion, far from being a reward for 
proven goodness, is a_ preventative 
medicine against badness. Our Lord 
told us He was giving Himself in the 
Eucharist as food for our souls. Our 
spiritual life needs regular nourishment 
just as truly as our bodies. We know 
that a man who took but a sandwich and 
a glass of water every day would soon 
wither and decline. Some sort of 
decline takes place in our spiritual lives 
when we visit the altar rail only when 
obliged to by church law, or only on 
great feasts of the ecclesiastical year. 
Our Lord told us: ‘‘ Unless you shall eat 
My flesh and drink My blood, you shall 
not have life in you.” It is only a fair 
inference that, if we eat that Eucharistic 
banquet only a few times a year, the 
spiritual life which exists in us will be, at 
the very least, feeble. 

On this first day of the New Year, 
1952, therefore, let us beg Our Lord at 
Mass this morning to restore us to in- 
nocence if we have lost it, or to preserve 
us in innocence if we have maintained it. 
Let us beg Him to help us make and keep 
the resolutions which will make us grow 
in innocence this year. If we beg this 
grace of God, the greeting which meets 
our ears on all sides this day, ‘Happy 
New Year,” will no longer be merely a 
vague, trite wish, but a prophecy of 
realities to come—for innocence is but 
the prelude to happiness. 
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Feast of the Epiphany 


Zeal for Spreading the Faith 


SYNOPSIS: 

Main Thought: Our zeal should be stirred 
by the thought that the Modern World is 
riper for conversion than it has been for 
several hundred years. 

Introduction: The irony of Divine Providence 
in sending the Magi to a tyrant. 

I. What facts we know about the visit of the 
Magi. 
I1. The significance of the Magi’s visit. 

111. Application: Practical steps we can take 

to spread the faith. 


The King Herod who beheaded John 
the Baptist at the request of a dancing 
girl was a villain, but he was a pale 
villain beside his father—King Herod 
the Great, who is mentioned in this 
King Herod the 
Great, before whom the Magi appeared 
to ask innocently: ‘Where is he that is 
born King of the Jews,’ was one of the 
bloodiest men in history. The slaughter 
of the innocent children at Bethlehem 
was only a trivial incident in his long life 


morning’s Gospel. 


He was an un- 
He was 


of murder and intrigue. 
easy king on an uneasy throne. 
not a Jew by birth, and his Jewish sub- 
jects knew and despised him for that. 
His mother was an Arab, his father an 
Idumean. He secured his throne by 
playing Quisling with the Romans who 
had conquered the country. Although 
he was a shrewd politician who knew 
how to deal suavely with the Cesars, he 
was, on his throne in Jerusalem, an 
insanely suspicious and jealous monarch. 
A few examples from his long list of 
crimes may help to indicate the type of 
man to whom the Magi came seeking 
Christ. 

In 37 B.c. when he conquered Jeru- 
salem, he put to death 45 friends of his 
rival for the throne. In 34 B.c. he had 
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his uncle, Joseph, killed. In 29 B.c. he 
committed a crime which nearly un- 
nerved even himself—on the strength of 
mere court gossip he murdered his wife, 
Mariamne, with whom he was hope- 
lessly in love. A few months later he 
killed his Alexandra. 


Several years later he murdered two of 


mother-in-law, 


his sons whom he had proudly educated 
in Rome, for fear they might prove rivals 
to his throne. In 4 B.c., only five days 
before his death, he had his first-born 
heir, Antipater, 
“The Life of 


son and designated 
murdered  (Riccioti, 
Christ,” pp. 13-14). 


CONTRAST BETWEEN HEROD 

AND THE MAGI 

There is a certain ring of divine irony 
in the thought that to such a man—a 
murderer and a tyrant, a man so madly 
jealous of his throne that he kept his 
constant surveillance 
with secret police—Divine Providence 


subjects under 
should send three orientals to inquire 
openly and innocently: “‘Where is he 
that is born King of the Jews)” No 
citizen of Jerusalem would even dare to 
whisper such a question for fear of the 
secret police who would report them to 
Herod; only far-off strangers would be 
so uninformed of local political condi- 
tions as to ask a usurper king to his face: 
“Where is he that is born King of the 
Jews)” The simple statement of the 
Gospel, ““And King Herod hearing this 
was troubled and all Jerusalem with 
him,” gives only a fragile hint of the 
suspense and excitement that must have 
through the city 
strangers from that dusty caravan 
stopped in the city streets and began to 
question first one and then another 


seethed when the 


ow 


he 
n- 
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of its citizens: “‘Where is the king? 
Where is he that is born king of the 
Jews?” 

But because he was dealing with 
strangers who apparently knew nothing 
of his insane jealousy about his throne, 
Herod could afford to play the part of 
gracious monarch. He decided also to 
play his cards with finesse. Instead of 
having the whole Sanhedrin and crowds 
of citizens troop along with the Magi in 
their search for the child, he called the 
Magi ‘privately,’ as the Gospel tells us, 
and told them to locate the child and 
then let him know his whereabouts so 
he too could come to pay homage. It 
was good strategy from the viewpoint of 
worldly wisdom. ‘“‘These  orientals,”’ 
Herod probably thought, ‘“‘are silly 
dreamers. If I publicly take them 
seriously and accompany them on their 
search, ll be the laughing stock of 
Jerusalem. But if there should be any 
truth to their strange story, I will still 
have plenty of time to act.” The only 
major caravan route to the East lay 
through Jerusalem, so the Magi would 
naturally have to backtrack their steps 
five or six miles from Bethlehem to 
Jerusalem before setting out for home. 
if the orientals’ claim proved true, Herod 
would be able to despatch his baby rival 
within a number of hours after the Magi 
set out for their Eastern home. The 
plan was a good one from the viewpoint 
of human cleverness; the only factor it 
left out was the divine cleverness safe- 
guarding the strange Child just five or 
six miles away from the sword points of 
Herod’s soldiery. As the Gospel tells 
us, the Magi were miraculously warned 
in a dream of the treacherous designs of 
the old king, and instead of taking the 
usual caravan route through Jerusalem 
took a back road from Jerusalem and 
slipped quietly out of Herod’s country 
and across the sands of the desert, never 
to be heard from again. 


MYSTERIOUS ASPECTS OF 

THE MAGDIS VISIT 

There is much in this mysterious event 
that piques our human curiosity. Who 
were these Magi? How many of them 
were there? Where did they come 
from) Did they arrive on the night of 
Christ’s birth or much later? Where 
exactly did they find the baby? What 
was the significance of their visit? 

The Gospel story is very meagre in 
detail: St. Matthew’s purpose in nar- 
rating the event was not to satisfy 
twentieth-century curiosity. He wrote 
his Gospel especially for his Jewish 
countrymen and his purpose in narrating 
this event was to clear away the narrow 
Jewish prejudices that the Messiah’s 
religion was for Jews alone. He wanted 
to point out that, even from the begin- 
ning of His time on earth, the Messiah’s 
reign was thrown open to the despised 
Gentiles as well as to the sons of Abra- 
ham. However, a few details men- 
tioned in the Gospel, when pieced to- 
gether against the general historical 
background by Scriptural scholars, do 
give us some light. 

For example, the term used to describe 
the Oriental strangers, “‘Magi’’ (wise- 
men), gives us a definite clue both to 
their place of origin and station in life. 
The word, “‘magi,” is Persian, and 
described a special and powerful caste of 
men who were followers of the religion of 
Zoroaster, and who devoted their lives 
to a study of philosophy, religion and 
astronomy. Although the Gospel 
merely describes their geographical ori- 
gin by the vague term, “‘the East,” it is 
quite probable that the East referred to 
is Persia. 

How many of these Magi, or wisemen, 
were in the caravan which startled 
Jerusalem? Frankly, we do not know. 
There may have been two, or there may 
have been ten. The traditional number 
assigned is three, which may have been 
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assigned from the fact that three differ- 
ent types of gifts were brought to the 
newborn king—gold, frankincense and 
myrrh. 

When did the Magi arrive in Jeru- 
salem? Scripture scholars place the 
date of arrival somewhere between forty 
days and a year after the birth of Christ 
(cfr. Ricciotti, op. cit., p. 156). Some 
internal hints are found in the Gospel 
itself which back up this theory. The 
Gospel definitely states that the wise 
men found the child and his mother, not 
in a “cave,” but in a ‘‘house.” This is 
quite understandable. After the census 
had been completed and the crowds of 
visitors had left the little town of 
Bethlehem, Joseph would have been 
able to secure a better place of lodging 
than the hillside cave where they were 
forced to seek shelter on the night of 
Christ’s birth. And since Mary went to 
seek purification in the temple, forty 
days after the birth of her son, as was 
the custom among Jewish women, it is 
hardly likely that the Magi would have 
appeared before that time. Otherwise, 
Herod would have been already aware 
that he had been tricked, and Joseph 
would not have dared to allow Mary to 
go to Jerusalem for legal purification 
when the insanely jealous king was al- 
ready searching for her Son. The other 
extreme of the probable date set for the 
arrival of the Magi—one year after the 
birth of Christ—is also reached from a 
fact related in the Gospel. When Herod 
found that he had been tricked, he or- 
dered all the baby boys in Bethlehem of 
two years and under to be slaughtered. 
We may be sure that he allowed himself 
a generous margin in making sure the 
new-born king was among those slaugh- 
tered. If he placed an outside margin 
on the new-born king’s age at 2 years 
old, and made thereby an extra allow- 
ance of a year to take no chances, we 
may conclude that Herod thought the 
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child found by the Magi to be some- 
where between several months and a 
year old. 


RELIGIOUS LESSON OF 

THE FEAST 

Although the details of this mysterious 
occurrence are few, its lesson is plain. 
The word Epiphany means a *‘manifes- 
tation of.” God, then, at the be- 
ginning of His Son’s life on earth, 
manifested His Son to representatives 
of the Gentile world to show that Jesus 
Christ was to be the Messiah and 
Saviour, not merely of the Jews, but of 
the whole world. And it was to hammer 
home this lesson to the Jews who had a 
hard time swallowing the fact that the 
despised gentiles were also to share in 
the religion of the Messiah, that St. 
Matthew recounted this early event in 
the life of Christ. 

Although the event which is cele- 
brated in took 
centuries and centuries in the past, its 


to-day’s feast place 
lesson remains a fresh one to every gen- 
eration of Catholics. That 
that God wills to manifest His Son to all 
the races of humanity and to draw all 


lesson is 


the human family into the one kingdom 
of Christ. The corollary of that will of 
God is that we Catholics have an 
obligation to work to spread the faith. 

And soberly we twentieth-century 
Catholics should consider the fact that 
the world to-day is more anxious for an 
Epiphany of Christ, more ripe for con- 
version to Catholicism than it has been 
for the past several hundred years. 

It does not take a very large pair of 
eyes to-day to see men’s disillusionment 
with twentieth-century civilization and 
their hungry, aimless groping after the 
truths which only religion can furnish. 
The ice-age of rationalism, and of smug 
complacency in man’s ability to do with- 
out religion, is fast cracking up, and 
fresh waters of the hunger for God are 


ne- 
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beginning to flow in humanity’s heart. 
Twenty-five years ago religion was con- 
sidered outmoded by the intelligentsia 
of Europe and America. To-day people 
all over the world are avidly reading 
books by a Trappist monk, Thomas 
Merton; others are thoughtfully perus- 
ing Monsignor Sheen’s “The Philosophy 
of Religion,” or “‘Peace of Soul’; still 
others are making their first acquaint- 
ance with Christ through the radio 
dramatizations of Fulton Oursler’s, 
“The Greatest Story Ever Told’; thou- 
sands of others listen curiously and 
reverently to the Hollywood stars re- 
citing the Rosary under the direction of 
Fr. Patrick Peyton. Pick up any best- 
seller list, scan any representative group 
of magazines, and you will find that 
month after month articles on serious 
moral or religious problems—however 
correctly or incorrectly done—are mak- 
ing their appearance. Even an attack 
on the Catholic religion (such as that 
made in the books of Paul Blanshard, or 
the controversies over giving free 
lunches or free transportation to paro- 
chial school children) has only served 
to show what a sharp line of contrast 
exists between Catholicism and milk- 
and-water concoctions of Christianity. 
The current tension between Commu- 
nism and the Western nations have 
served to cut the lines clear and to show 
the Catholic Church—whatever else it 
may be considered—to be one of the 
major bulwarks against Communism 
remaining to-day. 


RENEWED INTEREST IN 

RELIGION TO-DAY 

As a result of this renewed interest in 
God and religion, and the new concern to 
find a solid basis for the dignity of the 


individual human person in the light of 


the Communist challenge, we Catholics 


have a chance to present the truths of 


Christ to people who, whether they be 


hostile or sympathetic, are at least no 
longer disinterested in what we have to 
say. 

We have a duty, therefore, to be on 
the lookout to spread the truths of our 
faith wherever and whenever the op- 
portunity presents itself. 

What practical steps can we person- 
ally take to spread the faith of Christ? 
The first and most practical step we can 
take is to pray, and pray hard, for con- 
versions. The twentieth-century Magi 
who surround us and who are beginning 
to ask: ‘‘Where is He that is born 
king)”, need more than books and 
explanations—they need the internal 
star of God’s grace to enlighten their 
minds and move their wills to undertake 
the slow, weary journey into the Church. 
And grace is obtained, not by talking, 
but by prayer and sacrifice. 

In addition to praying for conversions. 
there are some more active and organ- 
ized ways of spreading the faith which 
are beginning to open up to lay Catho- 
lics. There are Catholic Action Groups, 
there is an organization of Catholic 
Trade Unionists, there are Newman 
Clubs on secular university campuses, 
there are Study Clubs in parishes, Cana 
Conferences for married people, and, 
finally, there is the Christopher Move- 
ment which aims specially at bringing 
Catholic thought into communication 
channels like radio, television, govern- 
ment, education and the like. The 
advantage of these organizations is that 
they provide the apostolic-minded lay 
Catholic who has good will but little 
know-how, with special techniques and 
information which are of use in his 
particular sphere of life. If it is pos- 
sible for you to join one of these organi- 
zations, by all means do so. If not, you 
can still actively contribute to the spread 
of the faith in your own social circle by 
speaking up for the truths of the faith 
whenever current conversation brings 
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up a religious or moral problem. Your 
neighbor may be discussing juvenile 
delinquency and dope addiction, or the 
spread of gambling, or birth control, or 
the good and bad effects of television on 


children—in all these instances, you 


Feast of the Holy Family: 


have the opportunity to get across cor- 
rect moral answers, and you may there- 
by be starting someone on the first step 
of the journey after the star which leads 
ultimately to Jesus Christ in the Catho- 
lic Church, 


First Sunday after 


Epiphany 


Christ’s Family and Ours 


SYNOPSIS: 
, 

Main Thought: One of the noblest works on 
earth is the raising of a good, Christian 
family. 

Introduction: People who were dissatisfied 
with the Gospel account of Jesus’ hidden life 
decided to remedy the situation. 

I. The normalcy of Christ’s babyhood, toy- 
hood, and young manhood provides 
abundant material for meditation. 

IT. The significance of Christ’s quiet family 
life in Nazareth arises from the fact 
that He is the causa exemplaris, not 
merely for saints, but for ordinary folk. 

II1. A reflection on the nobility and responsi- 

bility of Christian parents. 


In the early days of Christianity a 
number of individuals, who were dis- 


satisfied with the paucity of detail 
supplied by the Evangelists about 


the hidden life of Christ, decided to do 
something to remedy the situation. 
Prompted perhaps as much by curiosity 
as by devotion, they decided to re- 
construct the thirty years of Christ’s 
hidden life out of their own imaginations. 
These imaginative accounts of Christ’s 
hidden life—called’ the ‘apocryphal 
gospels "—are filled with a vast number 
of fictitious and sometimes incongruous 
miracles. According to these accounts, 
for example, Our Blessed Mother had 
very little work to do: angels did her 
housekeeping for her and lullabied the 
Divine Child to sleep. Whenever the 
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food grew a bit scarce, the Baby Jesus 
could be counted on to multiply the 
food miraculously. And the Divine 
Child, according to these accounts, 
would often work miracles for no other 
purpose than to amuse Himself. For 
example, taking a piece of clay into 
His tiny hands, He would fashion it 
into the likeness of a sparrow, infuse 
life into it, and then tell it to fly away. 
Since these fantastic accounts of the 
hidden life of Jesus, however pious may 
have been the intentions of their 
authors, were dangerous weapons in 
the hands of enemies and served only 
to detract from the sober reality of 
the authentic Church 
suppressed them. 


Gospels, the 


NORMALCY OF CHRIST’S 
HIDDEN LIFE 


In sober contrast to the apocryphal 
gospels is St. Luke’s account of the 
early life of Jesus—an account He had 
from Mary’s own lips. Apart 
extraordinary events that occurred in 
the first year of Our Lord’s life—the 
singing of angels on the night of His 
birth, the visit of the Magi, the flight 
into Egypt and the prophecy of Simeon 
—the rest of that life is presented as 
hidden, humble and very ordinary. 
The unusual incident which is men- 
tioned in this morning’s Gospel only 


from 
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serves to emphasize this ordinariness 
of the family life at Nazareth. Twelve 
years of quiet family living in Nazareth 
had so accustomed Mary and Joseph 
to Jesus that in that moment of re- 
union, after three days of frantic, 
grieving search, when Mary’s eyes 
gazed into the eyes of that  twelve- 
year-old Boy, a mother’s love triumphed 
momentarily over a mother’s knowledge 
and she voiced her anguish and bewilder- 
ment as any mother would: ‘Son, 
why hast Thou done so to us? Be- 
hold, Thy father and I have sought 
Thee sorrowing” (Luke, ti. 48). Jesus, 
after reminding His Mother that His 
first allegiance was to His Heavenly 
Father and that He had come on earth 
to perform a mission for that Father, 
returned with Joseph and Mary to 
their quiet home in Nazareth. If He 
abandoned His human family for a 
few brief days, He returned to that 
family for another eighteen years. 
The Gospel sums up the quietness and 
ordinariness of that life in two pregnant 
sentences: “He went down with them 
to Nazareth and was subject to them. ... 
Jesus advanced in wisdom and age and 
grace with God and man” (Luke, ii. 
Far from living a life full of 
extraordinary happenings in Nazareth, 


91-52). 


as the apocryphal gospels would have 
it, Jesus lived the life of an ordinary 
child, obeying His parents, and fulfilling 
all the normal, human laws of physical 
and mental development. 

The very normalcy of the develop- 
ment of Jesus Christ through successive 
stages of babyhood, boyhood, and young 
manhood, offers us a far richer store 
of treasures for our prayerful analysis 
than if that life of God’s Son had 
followed an extraordinary rather than 
an ordinary pattern. We can kneel 
down to think with both awe and love 
of what an astounding thing it was that 
the Creator of the universe allowed 


Himself to be tucked sleepily in bed. 
Successively we can dwell, with immense 
spiritual gain to ourselves, on any 
scene from that hidden life: we can 
conjure up the scene in which the Baby 
Christ took His first steps to the beck- 
oning arms of Joseph and Mary; 
the scene in which He uttered His 
first halting words in Mary’s Galilean 
accent; scenes of His childhood in 
which He toddled hand in hand beside 
St. Joseph; scenes of His boyhood 
when He first strolled across the fields 
around Nazareth and watched farmers 
plowing and harvesting, or scenes from 
His young manhood when He helped 
Joseph in the construction of chairs 
and tables and used His strong young 
sinews to wield a hammer, or saw, or 
plane. 

All such prayerful remembrance of 
things which truly must have happened 
in that holy home at Nazareth, can 
provide us with an immense amount 
of material on which to feed our devo- 
tional life; but the Mass of the Holy 
Family was intended to furnish us, 
not so much with subjects for medita- 
tion, as with a strong lesson for our own 
family lives. 


GRANDEUR AND DIGNITY OF 

CHRISTIAN FAMILY LIFE 

The lesson which the Church wishes 
us to learn from her whole liturgy this 
morning is the grandeur and dignity 
of Christian family life. She wants 
us to realize that there are few nobler 
works a man or woman can perform 
on earth than to raise up a good Catholic 
family. This lesson which the Church 
holds before our eyes in all the prayers 
of this morning’s Mass is a lesson taught 
to her by God Himself. 

It was by no chance that the Son of 
God spent thirty of His thirty-three 
years on earth in quiet, family living; it 
was by deliberate design. Jesus Christ is 
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called, technically, by theologians the 
“exemplary cause” of our spiritual 
life. In that short phrase, they sum 
up the fact that Christ’s human life 
was to be a model or pattern for the 
lives of all men. Our Lord is the model 
for the Martyr, for the Confessor, for 
the Virgin, for the Contemplative. 
Every specialized religious 
can find its primary pattern in the life 
of Christ. But Christ was not to 
serve as a model merely for this or 


vocation 


that small group of religious followers— 
He was to be the model for all men. 
And since most people are called to 
live ordinary lives, it was most fitting 
that He should give us an example of 
the importance of ordinary living. To 
be that model for all humanity, Christ 
spent thirty years, not in a desert, but 
in a house; not as a hermit, but as a 
man living among ordinary neighbors. 
He worked with His hands and earned 
His bread by hard, honest toil, so that 
all the average human beings called 
to a similar way of life might understand 
the dignity of that life, and might under- 
stand that holiness was to be found, for 
most men, in the circumstances of family 
life and family work. 

On this day of the Holy 
therefore, good fathers and 
everywhere should lift up their heads 
with joy and realize the nobleness of 
the task that is entrusted them in 
raising a good Christian family. The 
nobility of the task of raising a family is 
one that needs emphasizing at all times, 
but particularly in our day. The 
family, by the very fact that it is one of 
the few really nécessary and _ really 
elemental realities of earth (like the 
air we breathe or the seasons that make 
their unobtrusive rounds), is for that very 


Family, 
mothers 


reason apt to be passed by unnoticed. 
Ordinarily people do not get their names 
into the paper for raising a good family; 
the world focuses its spotlight on more 
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spectacular careers—on the achieve- 


ments of politicians, or generals, or 


scientists, or actors, or 
business geniuses. Yet, all these activi- 
ties are in reality very minor projects 
compared to the project of raising a 


writers, or 


science, or 


their 


family. The results of 
politics, or 
little day and are gone. 
noble as they may be, last only for this 
earthly life. But the products of a 
family—children—will last through all 
a living, 


have 
Their results, 


business — all 


eternity. To raise up a child 
vibrant, immortal being who can one 
day share in the Beatific Vision—is a 
greater work than to discover a cure-all 
for cancer and all other diseases known 
toman, 


RESPONSIBILITY OF PARENTS 

FOR CHILDREN 

On this day, therefore, parents should 
give thanks to God for giving them a 
share in so tremendous a work—the 
bringing into being of immortal souls. 
They should also stop to examine their 
consciences to see what sort of family 
life they are providing for their children. 
Is their home characterized by peace 
or bickering? Do they treat their 
children as toys to perform before 
them—or do they carefully train them 
in obedience, and humility, and gentle- 
ness? Do they give them an example 
of devotion to prayer and to the Sacra- 
ments, or are they careless and slipshod 
in their own spiritual lives? 

Any teacher and any 
knows what parents must constantly 
remind themselves of: that more last- 
ing education takes place in the home 
than in all the years of grammar school, 
high school and college combined. A 
child instinctively imitates his parents’ 
irritability or gentleness, his parents’ lazi- 


psychologist 


ness or industriousness, his parents’ 
prejudices or fairmindedness, as truly as 


he instinctively picks up his habits 
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of speech or table manners from them. 

A brief remembrance of the love Our 
Lord showed to little children during His 
life in Galilee should serve to remind us 
of both the dignity and responsibility of 
Christian parents. Christ picked little 
children up in His arms and embraced 
and blessed them. He took a_ small 
child one day in His arms and set him in 
the midst of those who were to be mighty 
apostles and told them to learn from a 
little child innocence, obedience, and 


humility. He threatened that, if any 
one scandalized one of His little ones, 
such a man would have been luckier to 
have been drowned with a stone tied to 
his neck than to meet the justice of God 
for such a crime (Matt., xvii. 6). 
Finally, Christ reminded all good par- 
ents that, in caring for their children ac- 
cording to His principles, they were wel- 
coming Himself: ‘“‘He that receives one 
such child in My name receiveth Me” 
(Matt., xviii. 5). 


Second Sunday after Epiphany 


The Marriage Feast of Cana 


SYNOPSIS: 

Vain Thought: Christianity is essentially a 
joyous religion. 

Introduction: Christ was no “pale Galilean.” 
[. What Jewish weddings were like in the 

days of Christ. 

I]. What this particular wedding was like. 

IIT. Application: 

(1) Some people have a distorted perspec- 
live of Christianity, because they 
view only its difficult side. 

(2) Christ came, not to destroy, but to 
perfect nature. 


The poet Swinburne hated Christi- 
anity. He hated Christianity because he 
thought it was a religion designed to 
take all joy out of life; a religion de- 
signed to make men dull-eyed, gloomy 
people who had no appreciation of the 
beauties of earth but only a grim fear of 
hell and an intense purpose of getting 
through the snares of this life as quickly 
as possible. 

The Swinburne who bitterly echoed in 
metrical form the cry of an older pagan 
heart, Julian the Apostate, ““Thou hast 
conquered, O pale Galilean, and the 
world has grown grey with thy breath,” 
must never have read this morning's 
Gospel, or must have read it with a mor- 


bid mind. For the Jesus who stands 
before our eyes this morning is no “pale 
Galilean,” but a merry guest at a wed- 
ding party; a guest so thoughtful of a 
young bride and groom that He will 
perform His first miracle and suddenly 
produce nearly a hundred and fifty gal- 
lons of wine to ensure that the gaiety of 
a wedding will come to no abrupt and 
embarrassing end. 

This first miracle of Jesus holds an 
extremely important lesson for our 
spiritual lives—a lesson we shall perhaps 
better appreciate if we examine the brief 
narrative of this morning’s Gospel in the 
light of its historical perspective. To 
do this, we shall consider what Jewish 
weddings were like in Christ's time, and, 
secondly, what this particular wedding 
in Cana was like. 


WEDDING CELEBRATIONS IN THE 
TIME OF CHRIST 


Most of the people of Galilee in Our 
Lord’s time were poor, and earned their 
bread with painstaking labor. In the 
round of their drab, workaday lives, a 
wedding was one of the few big occasions 
on which they could really make merry. 
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For this reason the wedding parties of 
even the most poor were elaborately 
prepared for and became something of a 
community project. A Jewish wedding 
party in the days of Our Lord would, at 
the least, continue till the wee hours of 
the night; many times the celebration 
kept up for several days (Ricciotti, 
“Life of Christ,” p. 282). 

To make sure of the success of the 
party the family would set aside special 
wine as much as a full year ahead of 
time—for wine was one of the most im- 
portant elements of the party. Friends 
and neighbors would flock to the bride’s 
and groom’s aid days in advance of the 
wedding to deck them out in all the 
splendor they could muster. 

The bride was usually dressed in a 
white and gold embroidered gown which 
was partially concealed by long, filmy 
veils (Fouard, “Christ The Son of God,” 
p. 65). She wore a crown of flowers on 
her hair and was bedecked with jew- 
elry—whether imitation or real, her own 
or borrowed, made no difference. She 
had to be elaborately attired. Her hair 
and nails were tinted by friendly women 
neighbors, and she often used collyrium 
to give her eyes a last sparkle (Ricciotti, 
op. cil., p. 282). It was the custom for 
her to have ten bridesmaids, who were 
also attired in their finest clothes and 
carried oil lamps in their hands. 

The groom was no less carefully at- 
tired. 
on his head and had ten young men to 
him, carried 


He, too, wore a crown of flowers 
accompany who also 
lighted lamps. 

The wedding took place fairly late in 
the evening at the groom’s house. Be- 
fore the actual marriage ceremony and 
the bestowal of the ring, the groom and 
his party made a torch-lit procession 
singing to the bride’s house. There the 
bride and her attendants, their lamps 
oriental evening, 
feminine 


shining in the soft 


burst outswith cheers and 
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laughter as soon as the lights of the 
oncoming young men were seen. The 
two groups then joined in a lamp-lit 
procession, and accompanied by rela- 
tives and invited guests went gaily sing- 
ing and dancing over to the groom’s 
house. 

In the groom’s house stood a number 
of large stone jars which were used by 
the guests for freshing up and for per- 
forming various legal purifications. Af- 
ter the actual wedding ceremony, the 
food and wine were passed around and 
the guests held a care-free party singing, 
dancing and exchanging jokes and gos- 
sip. It was not unusual for the party 
to progress so merrily that some of the 
guests ended up tipsy (Ricciotti, op. cit., 
p. 283). 


MARY’S WATCHFULNESS AND 

SYMPATHY 

It was to such a warmly human wed- 
ding party, loud with merriment, joyous 
dancing and endless toasts to bride and 
groom, that Jesus came with His dis- 
ciples. 

What the names of the young bride 
and groom were who were fortunate 
enough to have their wedding party re- 
membered all over the world, we do not 
know. It seems certainly probable that 
they were friends of Mary, since St. 
John singles her out especially and men- 
tions her as first at the party, and then 
goes on to add that “Jesus and His dis- 
ciples were also invited.” 

Mary, alert to every detail of the wed- 
ding as women always are at marriages, 
was quick to spot the wine shortage. 
Knowing well the customs of her own 
country, she realized how quickly failure 
of wine would put a pall over the party 
and embarrass her young hosts. With 
that confidence which mothers the world 
over share that their children will not 
fail them in something they really want, 
she whispered to her Son: “‘They have 
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no wine.” The conversation that went 
on between them may not be completely 
recorded: certainly the tone of voice 
and the facial gestures that accompanied 
their words are not related in the 
Gospel. But hidden under Mary’s plain 
statement was a hint for a use of Jesus’ 
miraculous power. Jesus’ enigmatic re- 
mark: “‘Woman, what is that to Me 
and to thee?” is not so much a rebuke 
as a protest at being put on a spot. He 
parried her subtle request with an 
equally subtle evasion: “‘They have no 
wine? Well, why tell Me about it?” 
Perhaps a smile crossed the divine lips 
at the thought of sparring with His 
mother. But that Jesus well knew what 
was in His mother’s mind is evident, for 
He added by way of explanation: “‘My 
hour has not yet come.” John the 
Baptist was still alive and getting the 
world ready for the manifestation of the 
Messiah; the time was not yet ripe for 
Jesus to disclose His identity by working 
Despite the protest, Mary 
read her Son’s face and knew that she 


miracles. 


would get her request. With confidence 
she turned to the waiters: ‘“‘ Whatever 
He tells you to do, do it.” 

ASTONISHMENT CAUSED BY 

THE MIRACLE 

Jesus caught their attention a moment 
later: “Fill the water pots with water.” 
The waiters hastened outside to the 
nearby well to fill the six stone jars, and 
hurried back to the house. It is interest- 
ing to observe that the six stone jars, 
according to the Gospel account, held 


each some two to three ‘“‘measures” of 


water. Translated into our measure- 
ment that means between 20 to 30 gal- 
lons of water to a jar, or about 150 gal- 
lons all told (Ricciotti, op. cit., pp. 
285-6). Then Jesus directed the waiters 
to take samples from the water jars and 
to bring them to the wine steward for 
tasting. 

The wine steward was so delighted 


with the taste of the wine—of whose 
miraculous manufacture he had no ink- 
ling—that he caught hold of the groom 
to express his admiration. His words to 
the groom are no stereotyped expres- 
sion. They have the spontaneous ring 
of a man suddenly delighted and in a 
mood to josh his host for playing a 
pleasant joke on the party. It was prob- 
ably with a nudge of the shoulder or 
wink of the eye that he joshed the young . 
groom as a clever man—one to take 
your hat off to: ‘“‘ Everybody else serves 
the best wine first and then later on, 
when no one will notice the difference, 
serves up the inferior wine; but you 
fooled everyone—you saved the best 
wine till last.” 

The poor groom must have been the 
most astonished man there. He did not 
remember giving any orders to the 
waiters to save special wine till the end. 
Naturally he must have questioned the 
waiters and then the whole story broke 
loose. A miracle had taken place—the 
first miracle performed by Christ in 
public life—and He had performed it to 
save a young couple embarrassment and 
keep up the merriment of a party! 


sé 





TRUE AND FALSE INTERPRETA- 
TIONS OF THE MIRACLE 


Some Catholics who read this morn- 
ing’s Gospel will find in it a splendid 
club with which to beat over the head 
puritanical-minded neighbors who wish 
to revive prohibition. Others may even 
erroneously seek to find in this Gospel 
story a justification for their immoder- 
ate use of drink. But there is a far 
broader and deeper lesson here than a 
argument for the licit use of alcoholic 
beverages. The lesson to be drawn is, I 
think, a much more important one. It is, 
in fact, a lesson which can properly 
orientate our whole view of Christi- 
anity. It is the lesson that Christianity 
is a religion of joy; that Christ has not 
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come to destroy human nature but to 
perfect it. 

This lesson that our religion is essen- 
tially a religion of joy is one that we 
need to mull over from time to time to 
keep our spiritual balance. Christi- 
anity, though a joyful religion, is at the 
same time a hard religion. It demands 
strong sacrifices. Its moral precepts are 
stern and cost a man no little anguish. 
Now, to constantly focus our attention 
on the painful side of Christianity may 
give us a distorted perspective. It is 
like viewing a doctor as a man whose ex- 
clusive purpose is to give us pain, in- 
stead of as a man whose purpose is to 
restore us to the radiance of health. 


You find this distorted perspective of 


Christianity as an erclusively discipli- 
nary process, expressed on the level of the 
ordinary Catholic by some such whimsi- 
cal statement as: “Gosh, I wish I were 
a Protestant. How much more fun I 
could have!’ You sometimes find that 
same poorly focused view of Christianity 
higher up the spiritual ladder, that same 
perspective of Christianity as something 
essentially 
devout layman, or priest, or nun who 
thinks that one can please God only 
when one is mortifying oneself; that 
anyone who ever enjoys himself or any 
human activity, must be thereby guilty 
of some small disloyalty to God. 

We must remember, therefore, that it 
is possible to please God and to perform 
holy actions both when our activities 
are naturally pleasing to us and when 
they are naturally displeasing. We can 
praise and bless God when we are enjoy- 
ing good health and when we are sick: 
we can praise and thank God when we 
are prosperous and when we are under- 
going reverses; we can praise God both 
when we feast and when we fast: when 
we are bubbling over with merriment 
and when we are downcast and dis- 
couraged. We lift up our light hearts to 
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privative, in the type of 


Him on joyous occasions like births, or 
graduations, or weddings; and we lift 
up those same hearts when they are 
heavy on sorrowful occasions like part- 


ings, or sicknesses, or funerals. 


CATHOLICISM CONDEMNS NOTHING 

THAT IS TRULY HUMAN 

Our Christian life, therefore, is neither 
one unending series of happy events; 
nor is it a monotonous series of misfor- 
tunes. As St. 
points out, God in this life distributes 
earthly benefits and burdens with an 
impartial hand to sinners and to saints 
alike, to prevent good people from be- 
coming either covetous of earthly pros- 
perity or terrified of earthly adversity: 
“But as for the good things of this life, 
and its ills, God has willed that these 
should be common to both (good and 


Augustine so wisely 


evilmen); that we might not too eagerly 
covet the things which wicked men are 
seen equally to enjoy, nor shrink with an 
unseemly fear from the ills which even 
good men often suffer” (Civitas Det, Bk. 
I, Ch. 8). 

In sum, then, we may say that Christ 
did not come to destroy any of the ele- 
mental needs, or activities, or customs 
of humanity; He came to transfigure 
those same old, elemental, human ac- 
tivities and customs with a new perspec- 
tive, and to permeate them with the 
power and radiance of His grace. He 
did not wipe out either the joys or the 
sorrows of human living—but He made 
the joys keener and the sorrows softer. 
As an electric current shooting through 
a neon tube transfigures it into a bril- 
liant green, or blue, or red color, without 
however destroying the tube, so Christ's 
grace shoots its way through the old 
tube of ancient human activities and cus- 
toms, transfusing them with the light of 
His love. Theologians sum up this 
fundamental principle by a short Latin 
axiom: “‘Gratia non destruit, sed perficit 
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naturam”” (Grace does not destroy, it 
perfects human nature). 

Christ’s religion, Catholicism, does 
not therefore destroy anything that is 
truly human; it destroys and is the re- 
lentless enemy only of what is a carica- 
ture of human activity—sin. On the 
positive side, it transmutes truly human 
actions into something supernaturally 
beautiful. So, Catholics are destined to 
live in the world with their fellow-men: 
eating, sleeping, getting educated, mak- 
ing love, carrying on business and all 


other normal human activities. They 


go to war when their fellow-men go to 
they work steadily in time of 
peace. They face the same headaches of 


War; 


paying bills, the same grief of meeting 
sickness or death; they have their times 
of penance, but they also have their 
times of play. But in all that they do 
whether it be work or play, prayer or 
party, homelife or business life, the 
activities of a Catholic should be shot 
through with a new intensity and a new 
grandeur through the grace of Christ 
which makes of old, human customs and 
activities a God-filled adventure. 


Third Sunday after Epiphany 


The Miracles of Christ 


SYNOPSIS: 


Vain Thought: The miracles of Christ remain 
for the twentieth century as for the first a 
clear guarantee of His Divinity. 

Introduction: The word, ‘“‘miracle,” is put to 
distorted use in our day. 

Body: 

I. What a miracle ts. 
II. An examination of the number and 
astounding variely of miracles worked 
by Christ. 


ITT. The significance of Christ’s miracles. 


The word, “‘ miracle,” is tossed about 
in loose fashion in our day. Constantly 
we pick up newspapers or magazines and 
read of “new miracle drugs” like strep- 
aureomycin, cortisone, and 
The phrase, “* mira- 
(describing 


tomycin, 
half a dozen more. 
cles of modern medicine” 
delicate operations on the heart, or 
brain, or spinal column), has forced its 
The “miracles 
of modern stock 
phrase that it is used to describe every- 


way into our language. 
science” is such a 
thing from smashing atoms to the army’s 
employment of radar and robot planes. 
In all these uses of the word, “miracle,” 
what is really meant is that something 


thrilling’ or “fascinating” or “‘ out-of- 
the-ordinary”’ has been accomplished by 
brilliant men. 

Without meaning in the least to de- 
tract from the brilliant achievements of 
men of science in our own day, we 
Catholics still must be on our guard that 
this constant use of the word, miracle, 
in a loose and colorful sense does not 
make us forget what a genuine miracle is, 
or how utterly beyond and different 
from the works of men are the works 
which God alone can accomplish and 
which alone deserve the name of *‘ mira- 


cles.” 


ACCURATE DEFINITION OF 

A MIRACLE 

Since the Gospel this morning holds 
before our eyes a great miracle per- 
formed by Our Lord, it may not be 
amiss to consider at this time what a 
miracle is, and the primary significance 
of the miracles of Christ. 

A miracle may be defined as “‘a fact 
perceivable by the senses, which is so 
extraordinary that it can be produced 
only by God’s power”’ ( factum sensibile, 
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extraordinarium et divinum, cfr. Tan- 
querey, “Syn. Theol. Dog.,” I, 181). 
When we say that a miracle is “‘a fact 
which is perceivable by the senses,”’ we 
mean that a man does not need to do 
any high mathematical figuring to know 
that a miracle has occurred; he can 
know that a miracle has occurred by the 
sight, hearing, 
So, for example, 


testimony of his senses 
touch, taste, or smell. 
the Apostles could hear the shrieking 
wind die down and see the surging waves 
grow placid on Lake Genesareth. So, 
too, the wedding guests at Cana could 
smell and taste the miraculous wine. 
People could fouch the withered arm 
which Christ restored, could hear the 
loosened tongues of deaf-mutes, could 
watch blind men cease their groping, and 
corpses rise to their feet. 

When we say that a miracle is an 
“extraordinary” fact, we do not mean 
merely that it is ““unusual” or “rare.” 
The root meaning of the word “‘extra- 
ordinary” means *“ outside-the-order-of,” 
and, as applied to miracles, signifies 
“outside the entire order of nature.” 
When we say that a miracle is an“ extra- 
ordinary fact,” we mean, therefore, that 
no purely natural explanation can ever 


give us a satisfactory explanation of 


what has taken place. If, for example, 
an eye-surgeon removes a pair of cata- 
racts with a scalpel, and the patient, 
after weeks of careful nursing and with 
the aid of special glasses, begins to see 
once more, we Cal see the proportion 
between the doctor’s skill, the instru- 
ments used, the time-interval allowed 
for convalescence, and the eventual cure. 
sut if any eye-surgeon were simply to 
say to a man blinded by cataracts: 
“Receive your sight”’—and the man 
immediately had the fog lifted from his 
vision, there would be no proportion be- 
tween the words uttered and the effect 
produced. Again, if we watch a skillful 
doctor by a series of skin and bone 
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transplantations gradually restore a 
soldier's shattered arm, we can see the 
proportion between the instruments 
used, the skill of the surgeon, the nursing 
care, the time interval and the eventual 
restoration of the arm to normal size and 
functioning. But if a surgeon were to 
say to a soldier with a badly mutilated 
arm: “‘Stretch forth thy hand,” and 
immediately the arm became normal, 
once more there would be no natural 
chain of causes to explain what had 
taken place. 

A miracle, therefore, is an excception to 
a law or laws of nature so baffling as to 
rule out any natural explanation and to 
demand the intervention of a power 
superior to nature as the only sufficient 
explanation of what has occurred. 

Finally, a miracle is described as 
“divine” to show that God alone has the 
power to work miracles, even though He 
may use men or angels as His instru- 
ments in producing them. God, we 
might say, has an exclusive copyright on 
miracles. He uses them as His definitive 
and unforgettable signature by which to 
point out to mankind which prophets, 
which doctrines, and which activities 
really stem from Himself and which are 
counterfeits. Just as manufacturing 
companies like General Eleciric or Gen- 
eral Motors or Westinghouse, or meat 
processors like Swift or Armour, stamp 
their names or symbols on their products 
to distinguish them from all imitations, 
so God stamps His Name on His works, 
His prophets, and His Church by a seal 
and signature which is peculiarly His 
own: the seal and signature of mira- 


cles. 


NUMBER AND SIGNIFICANCE OF 

CHRIST’S MIRACLES 

Now that we have considered the cor- 
rect notion of a miracle, it may be useful 
to examine the miracles of Christ and no- 
tice how astounding they were and what 
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their significance is. We have not, of 
course, the time to consider each miracle 
individually, but we can look at them 
as a group to notice their number, and 
their vast variety both in the kind of 
miracle worked and the ways in which 
they were worked. 

The Gospels record in detail over 


forty separate miracles performed by 


Christ during His three years of public 
life (Tanquerey, op. cit., p. 290). Since 
the forty-odd miracles described in de- 
tail in the Gospels are ones specially 
selected by the Evangelists from all that 
Jesus worked, we may be sure that the 
total number must have run well up 
into the hundreds. When we reflect that 
the crowds which followed Our Lord 
sometimes ran up into the thousands, 
we can see how many miracles must be 
summed by the evangelists in terse sum- 
maries like the following: “*‘And many 
followed Him: and He healed them 
all” (Matt., xii. 15). “‘And He coming 
forth saw a great multitude and had com- 
passion on them and healed their sick” 
(Matt., xiv. 14). ““And when the men 
of that place (Genesareth) had knowl- 
edge of Him, they sent into all that 
country and brought to Him all that were 
diseased. And they besought Him that 
they might touch but the hem of His 
garment. And as many as touched were 
made whole” (Matt., xiv. 35-36). 

What is even more astonishing than 
the number of miracles Jesus worked, is 
their vast variety in kind. They 
touched everything from the world of 
angels and the world of men to the ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. 

Jesus showed His complete control of 
the angelic kingdom by casting out 
devils, His complete control over human 
nature by reading men’s secret thoughts 
and by curing all sorts of diseases and 
infirmities from deafness and muteness 
and blindness to healing leprosy, paraly- 
sis, hemorrhages, palsy, fevers, crippled 


arms and legs, and, finally, by restoring 
corpses to life. He showed His complete 
control over the animal kingdom by pro- 
ducing miraculous drafts of fishes at a 
word and by allowing devils to drive a 
herd of 2,000 swine over a_ precipice 
against their natural instinct. He 
showed His complete control over the 
vegetable kingdom by withering a fig 
tree; His control over the kingdom of 
inanimate objects by multiplying loaves 
of bread, by using ordinary clay to re- 
pair a blind man’s eyes, and by turning 
water instantly into wine. He showed 
His control over the law of gravity by 
walking on the water, and His control 
over the weather by silencing the storm 
on the lake. Last and greatest of all, He 
showed His complete mastery over na- 
ture by rising from the dead three days 
after His own burial. 


VARIETY OF WAYS IN WHICH 

CHRIST WORKED MIRACLES 

The vast variety of ways in which 
Jesus worked His miracles are no less 
striking than the kinds of miracles He 
worked. Had he worked His cures, for 
example, always in the same way and 
with the same formula, we might have 
thought His power to be in some way 
restricted. But He cured some people 
by laying a hand on them; others by a 
spoken word. He cured some instantly, 
others after a brief interval of time. For 
example, He cured two blind beggars on 
the road to Jericho by simply saying: 
* Receive thy sight.” For the man born 
blind, He made clay and rubbed it on 
his eyes; still another blind man He 
cured by making him go wash in the 
pool of Siloe. He cured most people 
while they were close to Him; but He 
also cured a number of others who were 
a long way off, as in the case of the Cen- 
turion’s servant and the daughter of the 
Syro-Pheenician woman. He even 
raised the dead with some variations in 
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His manner of acting: in the case of the 
son of the Widow of Naim, He merely 
touched the bier of the young man; in 
the case of the twelve-year-old girl, He 
took her by the hand and said: “Little 
girl, arise.” In the case of Lazarus, who 
was already four days entombed, He 
merely stood outside the tomb and 
uttered the command: 
forth!” 


Christ, too, worked His miracles for a 


** Lazarus, come 


variety of reasons and in a variety of 
moods. Some He cured almost as soon 
as they asked Him; others had to keep 
pleading yith Him, as in the case of the 
Gentile woman whose daughter lay sick 
at home. He first turned down her 
appeal for a miracle, and then only be- 
cause she pleaded with a mother’s 
desperate insistence did He finally give 
in to her request. Still others He cured 
without their speaking to Him, as in the 
case of the woman with the hemorrhage 
who merely touched the tassel of His 
garment. 

He worked miracles usually when He 
was in a mood of tenderness, touched by 
the misery of the people around Him, 
or when He was in a mood of exaltation, 
thrilled by the sight of strong faith, as in 
the case of the palsied man let down 
through the roof; but He also worked 
miracles when He was indignant with 
anger, as in the case of the man with the 
withered arm, when His enemies were 
watching to see if He would dare to cure 
on the Sabbath. 


FACTUALITY OF CHRIST’S MIRACLES 
ACCEPTED BY CONTEMPORARIES 


The vast number of miracles per- 
formed by Christ, their astounding 
variety of kind and manner of produc- 
tion, all attest to the reality of His claim 
to be the only-begotten Son of God. 
Christ stood as one who was the center 
of creation and to whom all laws— 
physical, mental, and moral—bowed. 
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He did not need to get down on His 
knees and beg God to work a miracle, as 
the prophets needed to. He worked 
miracles as and when and how He 
pleased. He merely spoke a word and 
all nature obeyed: “‘I will... be thou 
made clean.”” “I say to thee, arise.” 
‘Receive thy sight.” Christ spoke, not 
as a prophet invoking God’s assistance; 
He spoke as the Lord of Creation: 
**Peace—be still.” 

In the lifetime of Our Lord and in the 
lifetime of the Apostles, no’one dared to 
question the reality of Christ’s miracles: 
His miracles were too many, too awe- 
some, too openly performed. Christ did 
not work one miracle or two miracles— 
He worked them constantly throughout 
His three years of public life. He did 
not work His miracles in some dark 
corner where no one could be sure that 
they had actually taken place: He 
worked them in front of huge crowds. 
He worked them indoors and outdoors; 
in houses and fields and synagogues. He 
worked them in front of friends, in front 
of strangers, in front of bitter enemies. 
Not even the Pharisees or the Saducees, 
His bitterest enemies, dared question the 


factualness of the prodigies He worked 


under their very noses. The best their 
malignant minds could to to meet the 
challenge of His miracles, was to admit 
their reality and pervert their source. 
They tried a whispering campaign that 
He was in league with the Devil: “By 
the power of Beelzebub, He casts out 
devils.” We know with what ease and 
what logic He disposed of that  blas- 
phemous assertion. 

All attempts to explain away Christ’s 
miracles from that first blasphemous ex- 
planation of the Pharisees down to the 
pathetic explanations proffered — by 
Christian Science, only end up by asking 
men to distort their human reason or to 
wipe out history. It is a strange thing 
that otherwise reasonable beings who 
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argue logically in all matters but re- 
ligion, can become so pathetically illogi- 
cal in their attempts to bypass the issue 
by His 


claims and proven by His miracles. But 


of Jesus’ divinity as posed 


His miracles remain for us Catholics of 


the twentieth century, as they have been 
for Christians throughout all ages, the 


“This is My Beloved Son.” 


seal and signature of God attesting: 
They re- 
main for us even more than the sub- 
limity of His doctrine, or the grandeur 
of His moral life, the clear and unmis- 
takable guarantee of His divine identity, 
the truth of His doctrine, and His right 
to rule our human hearts. 
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Roman Documents 


By THOMAS W. SMIDDY, S.T.L. 





New Diocese of Greensburg 


The Apostolic Constitution creating 
the new Diocese of Greensburg (Greens- 
burgensis) appears in the current issue 
of Acta Apostolice Sedis (XLII, 535- 
37). Part of its contents (e.g., its rulings 
on the geographical boundaries of the 
diocese, the identity of its cathedral, 
etc.) were reported in the Catholic press 
some months ago, so there is no need of 
Little, 
however, was said about the strictly 


dwelling on these points again. 


canonical arrangements which usually 
accompany such divisions. So, the fol- 
lowing summary of these should be of 
interest to clerical readers. 

The new diocese will form a part of 
the Province of Philadelphia, thus rais- 
ing to six the number of suffragan sees 


there. A diocesan board of consultors is 
to be established in the new see. The 
mensa episcopalis (that part of the 


episcopal income which is legally des- 
tined for the bishop’s support) is to con- 
sist, in this case, of monies derived from 
curial fees as well as from the voluntary 
offerings of the faithful. 

As soon as it is feasible, a diocesan 
seminary, at least a minor seminary, is to 
be established. As is well-known, a major 
seminary conducted by the Benedictine 
Fathers already exists at Latrobe, which 
is in the new diocese. Without going 
into further details, the bull of erection 
speaks of the need of abiding by Canon 
Law in such matters as the government 
and administration of the diocese, the 
choice of a diocesan administrator when- 
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ever the see is vacant, the rights and 
duties of the clergy and the laity, and in 
other affairs of that sort. Those of the 
clergy who were lawfully living within 
its borders when the papal document 
was executed automatically became 
affiliated with the new diocese. Finally, 
all legal papers and documents, pertain- 
ing to the new see, are to be turned over 
to it as soon as possible by the Chancery 
Office of the Diocese of Pittsburgh. 


Military Bishops 


The notes for this month have a dis- 
tinctly military flavor. This is due to 
the fact that, shortly after establishing 
a Military Ordinariate in Canada, the 
Sacred Consistorial Congregation on 
April 23, 1951, the feast of St. George 
the Patron of soldiers, issued an Instruc- 
tion on the powers and duties of Mili- 
tary Bishops (Acta Apost. Sedis, X LITT, 
562-65). Affected by these instructions 
are Military Bishops not only in the 
United States and Canada, but in a 
number of other countries as well, in- 
cluding England and South Africa. 

The new document contains eighteen 
numbered paragraphs which deal with 
a wide variety of topics, from the nature 
of the Military Vicar’s power to his 
right to grant testimonial letters to 
soldiers desiring to enter Religious life 
or seeking admission to Holy Orders. 

The jurisdiction of a Military Bishop, 
as stated above, is personal in character 
and extends only to those who are listed 
as his subjects in the decree establishing 
the Ordinariate (or, we might add, in 
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later decisions of the Holy See). Ac- 
cording to the latest edition of the 
American Military Faculties dated 1948, 
the jurisdiction of our Military Vicar 
extends to: (a) all men of the armed 
forces belonging to the Army, Navy and 
Air Force who are in the active military 
service of the Federal Government or the 
particular States; (b) the wives, chil- 
dren, relatives and servants of the men 
of the armed forces who reside in the 
same house with them; (c) all civilians 
staying within the limits of a military 
reservation; (d) all Religious, both men 
and women, as well as others, even lay 
persons, who are attached to military 
hospitals; (e) all priests who are sub- 
jects of the Military Vicar by reason of 
service with the armed forces. The Vi- 
car’s jurisdiction extends also to the fol- 
lowing civilians, but in occupied terri- 
tories only: (a) those who in any man- 
ner pertain officially to the Military 
Government; (b) those who officially 
accompany or assist the Military Gov- 
ernment or the Government of Occupa- 
tion, as well as those who are employed 
by the Military Government in an 
administrative capacity; (c) all persons 
who are employed by the Government 
of the United States, even though they 
do not strictly pertain to Military 
Government or the Government of 
Occupation and all persons engaged in 
diplomatic and similar missions in 
foreign nations; (d) the members of 
families of those belonging to the 
Armed Forces, residing in occupied terri- 
The booklet cited gives no de- 
tails on the authority of the American 
Military Vicar over institutions oper- 
ated by the Veterans’ Administration 
nor, of course, of his authority over the 
United Nations’ troops now fighting in 
horea. 


tories. 


returns in this 
document to the case spoken of before, 


The Congregation 


that in which cumulative jurisdiction is 


possessed over a camp or other installa- 
tion by the Military Vicar and the local 
Ordinary. Again it assigns the primary 
role to the former by stating that the 
Jatter exercises his authority in such 
places “‘only secondarily.” It points to 
the need for friendly agreements be- 
tween the parties so that their respective 
functions can be carried out in peace 
and harmony. 

Two of the rules given later illustrate 
what the Congregation has in mind. 
In section four we read that, whenever 
new military installations, ships or 
planes are to be blessed, the Military 
Vicar has the right to officiate if the 
ceremony is sponsored by the military 
authorities, whereas the local Ordinary 
has sole competency if it is sponsored by 
the civilian authorities. Section five in- 
forms the Military Vicar of his duty to 
notify the local Ordinary whenever a 
chaplain is sent into a diocese or trans- 
ferred therefrom. One of the regula- 
tions for chaplains in the American 
Ordinariate not only shows how this 
requirement is complied with, at least 
indirectly, but points-out the spirit of 
harmony existing in this country be- 
tween the civilian and military Ordinar- 
ies. The regulation tells the chaplains 
that they are to present themselves, as 
soon as. possible, to the local Ordinary, 
under whose supervision they shall be 
during the period of their military serv- 
ice within his territory. It adds that 
they are obliged to show reverence and 
obedience to the local Ordinary. 

Since in Canon Law there is no such 
entity as a military domicile, but only a 
diocesan or parochial domicile, a mili- 
tary vicariate as such cannot set up a 
tribunal for the hearing of cases involv- 
ing its members. For that reason the 
present Instruction provides that the 
Vicar, with the approval of the Holy 
See, should select ‘‘once and for all’ one 
of the American diocesan tribunals to 
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serve in this way. During the late war 
the Archdiocesan Tribunal of New York 
provided its services to the American 
troops. No doubt, the same arrange- 
ment will be followed in the future. 

The necessity of keeping proper 
records of baptisms, confirmations, mar- 
riages and deaths is stressed here also. 
This will create no new problems in our 
Ordinariate, since the chaplains have 
always been obliged to send in such re- 
ports to the military Chancery. A new 
feature, however, is indicated by the 
Congregation when it grants permission 
to the Vicar to draw up a special military 
Ordo. It does not make this a matter of 
strict obligation. 

A report on the activities and status 
of his vicariate must be sent by each 
Military Vicar every three years to the 
Sacred Consistorial Congregation. In 
this country chaplains make monthly 
reports to the Chancery on the spiritual 
status of their subjects. This practice 
places the Vicar in a splendid position to 
make a most complete report to Rome 
every three years. 

At one point the Instruction cites a 
passage from the Encyclical “Menti 
Nostre,” in which Pius XII warns 
bishops of the dangers involved when 
inexperienced priests are placed in posi- 
tions of full pastoral activity or sent to 
places far removed from the larger 
centers in the diocese. With this in 
mind it issues its final directive to Mili- 
tary Vicars (in fact, to all Ordinaries), 
saying that the best and most experi- 
enced priests should be called as military 
chaplains. In this country a priest must 
be ordained at least three years before 
he will be admitted to the service. In 
addition, he must have not only the 
permission but the recommendation of 
his bishop. 

Although the Instruction is addressed 
to Military Vicars, at several points it 
speaks to the chaplains themselves, 
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Thus, it reminds them that they are 
bound by the same obligations as pas- 
tors, in so far as these are applicable to 
them. Such a statement immediately 
raises the question of whether they are 
bound to say the Missa pro populo for 
their subjects. The Instruction answers 
that they are not, but allows Vicars to 
impose it as a duty in countries where 
the chaplains receive a salary for their 
work. In the American Ordinariate 
chaplains are merely exhorted to apply 
Mass occasionally for their own sub- 
jects, out of charity. 

Chaplains are commanded to wear the 
clerical dress and not the uniform save 
when the latter is required by military 
regulations or the performance of their 
duties. Even then they should wear 
some sign indicative of their ecclesiasti- 
cal office. The American regulations 
are in accord with this. They order 
chaplains always to wear the cassock or 
religious habit in church and even in 
their quarters, in so far as this may be 
possible. 

The value for the chaplain of a lively 
spirit of prayer is pointed out, as well as 
of a devout celebration of Mass and 
periodic participation in retreats. In 
the American Ordinariate chaplains fol- 
low the practice of making an annual re- 
treat for at least four full days in some 
religious house. The Instruction in- 
vites chaplains to promote works of the 
apostolate among the military men, and 
urges them to attend the clergy con- 
ferences in the dioceses where they are 
stationed. Owing to language diffi- 
culties this last may not prove practi- 
cable for chaplains stationed in occupied 
countries. Finally, this ideal is held be- 
fore them: “They are to shine forth 
with the marks of sanctity, as worthy 
ministers of Christ, faithful dispensers 
of the mysteries of God, God’s helpers 
ready for every noble work” (Pius XII, 
“Menti Nostrie’’). 
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Establishment of a Military 
Ordinariate in Canada’ 


declares that the 
power of major and minor military chap- 
lains is determined by the special regula- 
tions made for them by the Holy See. 
In some places Rome allows a_ plan 
whereby the chaplains, at least of the 
land forces, derive their power from the 
local Ordinary. 


Canon 451, § 3, 


Lately, however, it 
shows a preference for the system of 
establishing a special Ordinariate for the 
military. The chaplains in such cases 
obtain their jurisdiction from the Mili- 
tary Bishop. That is the plan followed in 
this country, and now by a decree of the 
Consistorial Congregation, dated Febru- 
ary 17, 1951 (Acta Apost. Sedis, XLII, 
177-79), has been extended to Canada. 
The site selected for the new Vicariate is 
the city of Ottawa, the capital of the 
country. 

According to the decree, which inci- 
dentally is given the force of an ‘“Apos- 
tolic Letter under seal,’ the personnel 
of the Ordinariate will consist of the 
Military Vicar, to be chosen by the 
Holy Father from among the Canadian 
local Ordinaries; three Chaplains Dele- 
gate, though nothing is said about their 
selection; and the military chaplains 
themselves who will receive their ap- 
pointments from the Military Vicar, 
upon presentation or recommendation 
by their own bishops. In addition, the 
Vicar may appoint a Chaplain Major to 
act as Vicar General of the Ordinariate. 
Should the office of Vicar fall vacant, 
then the Chaplain Major, if there be 
interim 
otherwise this should be done by the 
senior among the Chaplains Delegate. 

The jurisdiction of the Military Vicar 
is personal by nature, hence it can be 
exercised over his subjects everywhere. 


one, is to assume control; 


His jurisdiction extends into both the 
internal and external forum. While his 
power is ordinary, though vicarious, 
that possessed by the Chaplains Dele- 
gate is delegated, coming to them from 
the Military Ordinary. Apparently it is 
planned for each of the three branches of 
the service, land, naval, and air, to have 
its own special Delegate. The jurisdic- 
tion of the ordinary chaplains, of course, 
will be delegated to them by the Vicar. 


New Ecclesiastical Province of 
Sherbrooke 


Pope Pius XII, in an Apostolic Con- 
stitution dated March 2, 1951, an- 
nounces the establishment of a new 
Canadian ecclesiastical province at Sher- 
brooke (Acta Apost. Sedis, XLIII, 
149-51). This is the fourth such prov- 
ince in the territory of Quebec, and the 
second erected in the past five years. 
Surely this speaks volumes for the 
sound condition of the Church in that 
part of Canada. 

The Holy Father was advised to take 
this action by the Archbishops of 
Quebec and Montreal, the Apostolic 
Delegate to Canada, and the Cardinal 
Secretary of the Consistorial Congrega- 
tion. 

The new province will be composed of 
these three dioceses: Sherbrooke and 
St. Hyacinthe, formerly in the province 
of Montreal, and Nicolet, previously in 
the province of Quebec. The Cathedral 
at Sherbrooke is raised to the rank of a 
Metropolitan Church. To the new 
Metropolitan is given the right to have 
the metropolitan cross carried before 
him in processions and other ceremonies, 
and of course the right to wear the pal- 
lium once he has obtained it from the 
Holy See. 














Life Is Service 


By PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., LITT.D., LL.D. 


hw Religion Essentials Series of 


textbooks for Catholic high schools is 
now complete. “Service,” the final 
book of this four-book series, reached the 
schools shortly after the beginning of the 
school year. “‘Service’’ was preceded by 
‘*Power,” a freshman religion textbook, 
by “Loyalty,” a sophomore textbook, 
and by ‘‘ Guidance,” a religion textbook 
for juniors. We are not here concerned 
primarily with “‘ Power,” *‘ Loyalty,” and 
‘“*Guidance,” but will attempt to give a 
summary of the subject material pre- 
sented in *‘Service.” 

“Power” laid the foundation for the 
freshman student and essayed to give 
him a grasp of the facts concerning the 
nature of man and the purpose of human 
life. Man cannot be understood nor 
can he understand himself apart from an 
infinitely powerful, wise, and loving 
God, who gave to His creature some of 
His own powers by elevating him to a 
supernatural state. Adam lost these 
powers for the human race, but the 
Second Adam, Christ, regained these 
powers for man through His redemptive 
sacrifice. The Sacraments and prayer 
apply the fruits of this redemption to 
man. In return man seeks to give God 
a proof of his love through keeping His 
Commandments. “Loyalty,” second in 
the series, teaches the student the keep- 
ing of the Commandments out of a 
motive of love of God, and speaks of a 
leader to whom he can turn for inspira- 
tion and for solutions of the problems of 
life. “Guidance,” the junior textbook, 
shows that this leader can be none other 
than Christ. Christ is both God and 
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man, as Hle proved superabundantly, 
and He left behind Him an infallible and 
indefectible Church with power to rule, 
to sanctify, to teach, and to save man- 
kind. The senior religion textbook, 
**Service,” trains the student in the 
application of Christian principles to the 
life of service that must be his. The 
analysis of this service is the subject- 
matter of the final book of this four-book 
series in high school religion. His serv- 
ice is crowned with the reward that the 
Lord, the Just Judge, will render to him 
in that day when He will come to render 
unto every man according to his works. 


PRIVILEGE OF SERVING 
GOD AND MAN 


Father Ellard writes the two short 
chapters of unit one to acquaint the 
student with the source of the strength 
and energy he will need to carry out his 
destiny of serving God. *‘* Your great 
responsibility in life is to serve. It is 
your duty to serve God, and God Him- 
self has told us more than once that we 
cannot serve Him unless we try to serve 
our neighbor also. This is not a sen- 
tence of condemnation. It isa blessing, 
for it is an honor to be permitted to 
serve God, it is an honor to be invited to 
codperate in His work. We cannot 
change the decree of God. We must 
serve, or be lost.’ This destiny of 
service demands strength. The par- 
ticular Sacrament that gives strength 
and courage to serve God in the face of 
difficulties that we encounter is” the 
Sacrament of Confirmation. Christ had 
told Hfis Apostles that the Ifoly Spirit 
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would make them witnesses for Him 
even to the very ends of the earth. The 
change wrought in the Apostles by the 
coming of the Holy Ghost is historic 
fact. The Sacrament of Confirmation is 
designed to give to each of us as much 
strength as is needed to meet the trials of 
life. The student has learned much of 
the operation of the Holy Spirit in us; 
now he is of an age to understand his 
need of the special strength given to him 
through the Sacrament of Confirmation. 
Very young children do not need the 
actual graces that help one to defend the 
faith and to be a soldier of Christ. Con- 
firmation is appropriately deferred until 
they are somewhat older—standing at 
the threshold of adult life. They will 
then receive the Sacrament with greater 
understanding and devotion, and hence 
with greater benefit to their souls. 

In chapter two, Father Ellard quotes 
the bishop’s blessing over the chrism to 
be used in Confirmation. The bishop 
implores the Lord that the chrism “‘may 
be a most worthy mark of our enlist- 
ment under the flag of heaven, so that 
all those who, reborn in holy baptism, 
shall have been anointed with balm, 
may receive the fullest blessing of both 
their bodies and their souls.” This 
magnificent benediction prays further 
that “‘the holy temple which each man 
has thus become, (may) be pleasant with 
the fragrant odor of innocence of life.” 
The reception of the Sacrament of Con- 
firmation is the call to service in all life’s 
battleground. The one confirmed be- 
comes a soldier of Jesus Christ, and 
the abiding Spirit of Truth stands 
guard within at the citadel of his soul. 
He is sealed with the Holy Spirit. If, 
as holy Job says, the life of man upon 
this earth is a warfare, he is ready for 
the conflict. 

Sister M. Anne Burns writes on serv- 
ice in the various phases of human life, 
and presents the teaching of the Church 
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in language that the high school senior 
will understand. She addresses herself 
first to the possibilities of service in the 
married state. It is a fact sometimes 
strangely ignored that the vast majority 
of young men and women should prepare 
themselves to achieve perfection as 
fathers and mothers in Christian fam- 
ilies. It is imperative that they study 
the obligations of the married state. 
These young people must give thought 
to the serving of God in family life, and 
the school should afford them every help 
in preparing for this important work. 
“The building of a stable home, where 
peace and love abound,” writes Father 
O’Brien in words often quoted, *‘is man’s 
supreme achievement and the source of 
his deepest and most abiding happiness. 
If a man fail in business, politics, or 
other enterprises, but has kept intact 
the empire of his own home, with its 
myriad ties of sympathy and under- 
standing, his failure is overshadowed by 
a victory which soothes the sting of un- 
counted defeats and brings the richest 
returns in love and happiness” (‘The 
Faith of Millions,” p. 350). 


PERSONALITY REQUISITE FOR 

4 SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 

In enumerating the requisites that 
make for a happy and successful mar- 
riage, Sister M. Anne places personality 
first. Personality consists of a number 
of human attributes that make one 
pleasing and acceptable to others. The 
high school senior is at that point in life 
where he can form and mold his inner 
self to be his finest self, where he can 
form habits that lay the foundation for a 
wholesome personality. ‘‘ Developing 
personality requires that you face your- 
self, admit what your weaknesses are, at 
least to yourself, and then resolutely go 
about correcting them. This is one of 
the hardest jobs that anyone has in life. 
.. . We have to make ourselves be what 
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we know we should be and what we want 
to be.” God entrusts to human beings 
the task of developing the characteristics 
that make for charity and happiness in 
all human contacts, especially in the 
intimate contacts of the home. The 
student of Christianity knows that the 
theological virtues of faith, hope, and 
charity, and the moral virtues of pru- 
dence, justice, fortitude, and temperance 
are basic to Christian living. The prac- 
tice of these virtues gives one a lovable 
personality and a deep, strong character. 
It is a fallacy to think that heredity 
places any insurmountable obstacle. 
Strong emotions, for instance, are no 
handicap, for they can be harnessed to 
worthy achievement; they are the stuff 
that makes great saints. The individual 
can and must control his environment in 
the direction of Christian living and the 
practice of virtue. God’s grace sancti- 
fies and transforms our lives, perfecting 
the gifts of heredity and environment so 
that we can become what we aspire to be. 
‘Right now, you should begin to become 
more grace-conscious; that is, you ought 
to realize that God is getting you ready 
at your age to fulfill the great commis- 
sion of raising up children to be cham- 
pions of the faith.” 


REMOTE AND IMMEDIATE 
PREPARATION FOR MARRIAGE 


The life of the high school senior is re- 
mote preparation for marriage. The 
immediate preparation includes the 
marriage instructions by the priest, the 
publishing of the banns, and one’s own 
special preparation by prayer. Canon 
Law enjoins the pastor to instruct the 
parties, according to their varying con- 
ditions, regarding the sanctity of the 
Sacrament of Matrimony, the mutual 


marital obligations, and the duties of 


parents towards their offspring. He 
shall also earnestly admonish them to 
make a good confession and receive 
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Holy Communion piously before mar- 
riage. Sister M. Anne tells the prospec- 
tive bride and groom about the beauty 
of the Catholic marriage ceremony, its 
beautiful symbolism, and of the graces 
to which husband and wife receive a 
right in the Sacrament of Matrimony. 
The Nuptial Mass is tilled with serip- 
tural texts that tell of the majesty of the 
sacrament, the sacredness of the mar- 
riage bond, and the seriousness of the 
obligations that the man and the woman 
take upon themselves. [It is during the 
Mass that the bride may receive the 
special nuptial blessing into which is 
packed the Church’s exalted teaching on 
Christian marriage. 

Marriage is big business, and being a 
Christian parent is the 
assignment that 
Thorough training fits one for the work, 
but parenthood demands continuous 
sacrifice. A course in child training is of 
great value, but even with the best of 
preparation parenthood presents many a 
challenge. The first challenge, says our 
author, is the personal, untiring care of 
the child during infancy and early child- 
hood. The divine plan demands that 
the parents shall foster, cherish, and pro- 
tect the natural life and the super- 
natural life of the child. They must reso- 
lutely sever connections that 
would prevent their spending the proper 


biggest life 


anyone can receive. 


social 
amount of time at home. No nurse or 
baby-sitter, no hired person, is an ac- 
ceptable substitute for the mother, but 
nature recompenses a loving father and 
mother with the greatest possible mutual 
joy. The unfailing vigilance of parents 
gives to their child a set of good personal 
habits based upon Christian teaching. 
They rejoice to see the spiritual awaken- 
ing of the child under their constant, 
loving instruction and prayer.  ITis 
spiritual faculties of intellect and will 
begin to function, and they seek to 
codperate with God’s plan of natural 
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growth in the mind and development 
of grace in the soul. Each child is en- 
tirely different from any other child, and 
Christian parents must accept this 
challenge to their best thought. 

The time comes in the life of every 
growing child when he begins to show a 
legitimate curiosity about the origin of 
life. Every Catholic parent wishes his 
boys and girls to be pure, and he will 
accept the opportunity to give his child 
a gradually expanding program of sex 
instruction in accord with his manifest 
needs. The parent will answer the 
questions of the child honestly, in a 
matter-of-fact tone of voice, but pru- 
dently as the occasion warrants. The 
parent must do this or the child will get 
his knowledge from sources that have 
little respect for the sacred character of 
the subject-matter. The child trusts 
his father and mother as he trusts no one 
else in the world. If parents answer his 
questions, as they are obliged to do, the 
child is content, nor is it necessary to ex- 
plain all about marriage in order to 
answer the questions that occur to the 
child. This gradual, expanding pro- 
gram of parental instruction takes the 
edge off his curiosity, and makes him 
free to ask other questions as they come 
into his life. ‘‘If a child does not ask 
questions, the parent will need to in- 
troduce the subject (at the proper time) 
in some casual way so as to give the in- 
formation before it can be obtained from 
any other source. . The child who 
makes Christ his most intimate friend 
and Mary his protector will find the help 
he needs.” 

The fourth challenge noted by our 
author is that of developing freedom, the 
right kind of freedom under God, a free- 
dom that is a proper balance of inde- 
pendence and initiative with obedience 
to the law of God and the commands of 
parents. Toignore the weaknesses from 
which human nature suffers is simple 
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folly. Our author calls this folly false 
naturalism. While we must not expect 
children to act as if they were angels, 
we must expect and require them to 
be more than animals. This develop- 
ing of freedom under law allows the 
child a large amount of freedom in 
making decisions for himself and_pre- 
pares him for the greater independence 
of adult life. The task of the parent in 
this matter is accentuated to-day be- 
cause many of the fashions, advertise- 
ments, social practices, movies, books, 
and magazines are saturated with the 
widespread error of false naturalism. 
The Holy Father warns us that neither 
the parent nor the teacher may be 
guilty of the denial or forgetfulness of 
original sin and of grace. 


MATERIAL AND SPIRITUAL 
ASPECTS OF HOMEMAKING 


On their marriage day the bride and 
the groom dedicate themselves also to 
the important task of homemaking. 
They must make their home succeed on 
the material side, at least to such a de- 
gree that the spiritual life can grow. 
An elaborate mansion and a corps of 
servants are not the answer. “You 
must decide upon the material sur- 
roundings which will best serve to pro- 
mote the spiritual life of your family. . . . 
It is the duty of both the husband and 
the wife to make their fullest possible 
economic contribution to the home with- 
out neglecting any of their spiritual con- 
tribution, such as companionship and 
good example, to each other and to their 
children.”” The management of the 
material needs of her household are the 
economic contribution of the wife and 
mother. She makes a larger economic 
contribution in the home than she could 
make out of it. Consider what she is in 
the home. She is wife and mother, first 
of all, but she is also interior decorator, 
dietitian, mental hygienist, psychologist, 
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spiritual guide, nurse, partner in busi- 
ness, assistant school teacher, catechist, 
psychiatrist, recreational director, 
clothes designer, vocational guide, and 
finally, an example of all virtues. Or- 
ganizations and movements designed to 
protect the Christian rights of the home 
and of children will be the first to claim 
any spare time she may have. The 
developing of a warm feeling of confi- 
dence in her child is of much greater 
value than a women’s club discussion of 
the child’s deepest hopes and fears. 

Of necessity the parent delegates 
much of formal education to the school, 
but he must not come to think that the 
school is supposed to teach the child all 
that he must know and to do everything 
necessary to develop his character. 
Most people, writes our author, fulfill 
the Commandments of God best in a 
functional home where there is necessary 
personal activity for everyone. ‘‘Many 
Catholic parents neglect religious educa- 
tion in the home and shift the responsi- 
bility to the Catholic school. This is a 
grave mistake. When the parent 
teaches prayer, the love, confidence, and 
trust of the child make psychological and 
emotional ties within his soul that no 
teacher can hope to rival.”’ It is a sad 
commentary on the home when the six- 
year-old enters the school with no 
knowledge of the Our Father and the 
Hail Mary, perhaps not even able to 
make the sign of the cross. No lesson is 
more impressive to the plastic mind of 
the child than to see his parents de- 
voutly engaged in prayer. The child 
who learns to pray has the best remedy 
for the problems that afflict the world 
and the best safeguard in the trials of 
life. The sacramentals are precious 
treasures to the Catholic. A Catholic 
atmosphere in the home demands a 
crucifix and some religious pictures. 
The mere living in such an atmosphere is 
conducive to mental health. The un- 
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derstanding and the use of the Church’s 
sacramentals for the home make the 
Catholic deeply aware of his dependence 
upon God and always conscious of God’s 
love for him. 


MATERNAL CONCERN OF CHURCH 
SHOWN IN HER LEGISLATION 


Through her legislation the Church 
guards the Sacrament of Matrimony 
with motherly care. In the fourth 
chapter of unit two Sister M. Anne 
treats of the Church laws concerning 
marriage. ‘The Church has authority to 
legislate for her subjects in everything 
related to their spiritual life. The fact 
that marriage is a sacrament gives the 
Church a right to make laws concerning 
it. It is well for all Catholics to know 
these laws for their own protection and 
that they may be able to help others. 
The various controls which the Church 
exercises over the matrimonial contract 
are evidence of her solicitude that her 
children may make no mistake in a 
matter of such prime importance to 
themselves and to society. After giving 
a very clear definition of marriage and a 
statement of its primary purpose as the 
birth and rearing of children, our author 
brings into clear perspective the attri- 
butes of unity, sanctity, and indissolu- 
bility of marriage. The perpetual right 
that the two parties confer upon each 
other in marriage means that the con- 
tract lasts until the death of one of the 
two parties. The Catholic Church 
forbids divorce because Christ forbade it. 
She permits separation for very grave 
reasons but only with the approval of the 
bishop, and on the conditions that nei- 
ther party remarry and that they live 
together again if the reason for their 
separation ceases to exist. The Church 
speaks in no uncertain terms to those 
who enter into a marriage contract and 
proceed to violate the law of nature and 
the law of God through the abuse ef the 
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rights the contract confers. No one is 
free to attach to the matrimonial con- 
tract conditions opposed to the natural 
law or to the revealed law of God. 


WHY THE CHURCH IS OPPOSED 
TO MIXED MARRIAGES 


A very succinct digest of the impedi- 
ments to marriage gives the high school 
senior a sufficient understanding of them 
that he will make no plans for marriage 
that might bring about a violation of a 
church impediment. Special attention 
must always be given to the great prob- 
lem of mixed marriages in a country 
such as the United States where Catho- 
lics commonly live as close neighbors to 
many who are not of their faith. It is 
imperative that high seniors 
should have thorough knowledge of the 


school 


sound reasoning that underlies the 
church legislation in the matter of 


mixed marriages. “‘The Church is op- 
posed to mixed marriages (1) because 
such marriages interfere with the union 
and harmony that should exist between 
husband and wife, (2) because there is 
danger that the Catholic party may lose 
his faith, and (3) because there is danger 
that the children will not be properly 
reared in their faith.” The author de- 
votes considerable space to a discussion 
of these three reasons for the Church’s 
opposition, and makes it clear that the 
hazard to union and harmony and to the 
faith of the Catholic party and his or 
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her children is very real. Experience 
records that most mixed marriages do 
not turn out happily. The Church per- 
mits mixed marriages only under these 
conditions: (1) that the Catholic can- 
not be deterred from the marriage, (2) 
that grave evil might result if permission 
were refused, (3) that a dispensation be 
obtained, (4) that the non-Catholic 
party make certain prenuptial promises. 
and (5) that the non-Catholic party re- 
ceive at least six instructions from a 
priest. The determination of Catholics 
to “‘marry their own” is one of the best 
and most practical means of insuring a 
happy marriage. 

We have given a sketch of but two of 
the eight units in this excellent textbook. 
The remaining units deal with service in 
the parish, in the religious life, as a 
worker, and as a citizen. The Reverend 
Austin G. Schmidt, S.J., the general 
editor, contributes the final unit on the 
reward of service. 
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By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 





Turtle Soup Query after Fifty- 


Two Years 
Question: I was asked to-day if 
turtle soup is forbidden on Fridays. 
After studying my authors, I told 
my inquirer my opinion, but now I 
wonder whether I was right or wrong. 
I shall be very grateful if you will give 
me your opinion. 
RETIRED CHAPLAIN. 


Answer: If the turtle soup in ques- 
tion was real turtle soup, and not 
“‘mock”’-turtle soup, then it was truly 
an abstinence dish, no less than oyster 
soup itself. But if it were “‘mock”- 
turtle soup made of beef, even with 
some turtle meat flavoring, the same 
would be still a non-abstinence dish. 


Commercial Clerical 
Insurance 


Question: I would like to inquire 
if you would know the names of one 
or more interdiocesan clerical assistance 
organizations which give financial aid 
to members in the event of illness or 
incapacity by old age. I have heard 
of at least one that, some months ago, 
was circulating literature soliciting mem- 
bers; and it seems their headquarters 
are somewhere in the Middle-West. 

SOUTHERN PRIEST. 


Answer: I have heard of one such 
commercial company in an adjoining 
State. The same company started out 
as a ministerial insurance company, 
and then extended its benefits to priests, 
the benefits being death insurance as 
well as sickness insurance. How many 
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such companies there are, I have no 
intimation of; but I see no real differ- 
ence between such companies and the 
ordinary commercial insurance com- 
panies as opposed to lodge or other 
forms of group insurance. 

It may be that some of our diocesan 
insurance companies (rather, diocesan 
provisions for priestly insurance and 
sick rates) extend their benefits outside 
the borders of their own dioceses. If 
there be such groups, they might do a 
favor by sending in their names to this 
column for publication; for many an- 
other priest may have the same anxiety 
as our Southern correspondent. 


Looks Like Question of 
Hospital Administration 


Question: Hospital Progress, March, 
1949, states: ‘All structures or parts 
of organs removed from patients must 
be sent at once and in their entirety 
to the pathologist for his examination 
and report. If the physician requests 
it, the specimen will be returned to 
him after examination.” 

What would you say from an ethical 
standpoint: “‘Must a doctor send the 
entire organ to the pathologist, or would 
a specimen be sufficient when he desires 
to use the organ for teaching purposes 
in a nursing school?” In case of an 
autopsy (say, the organ is kept for class 
work), must the entire organ or a speci- 
men be sent to the pathologist before 
laboratory work? 

PuzzLepD PRIEsT. 


Answer: There seems to be no 
ethical question involved in this prac- 
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tice. The hospital procedure would 
seem to justify the original doctor in 
sending the entire organ to the patholo- 
gist; for nothing prevents the patholo- 
gist returning the organ to the proper 
persons for teaching purposes in the 
nursing school. The same holds good 
in the autopsy because the pathologist 
may need for scientific purposes the 
organ itself, rather than a specimen; 
and if the organ is needed for class work, 
nothing seems to prevent its return to 
the proper persons. 

Hospital experts, however, may be 
in a position to answer more to the point; 
but even they could hardly allege, it 
would seem, any ethical objections. 


Without Book and Bell 


Question: Canon 1240 specifies in 
particular those who are denied Chris- 
tian burial. Some pastors deny Chris- 
tian burial to those who are buried in 
non-sectarian cemeteries. Are they not 
offending against the above Canon in 
a matter that on an occasion like this 
only makes death more severe for the 
survivors? Are such deceased persons 
to be rated as apostates, etc.) 
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Answer: The Canon you cite deals 
with only the provisions of common 
law as to those entitled to Christian 
burial. But the Church permits local 
Ordinaries to legislate against abuses 
in the burial of Catholics in secular or 
sectarian cemeteries. Bishops in this 
country, here and there, have felt them- 
selves compelled to refuse Christian 
burial to those who transgress the pro- 
hibition of being buried in secular or 
sectarian cemeteries; these same 
bishops, of course, make provision for 
those who in equity, and by way of 
exception, have a right to be buried 
outside of the Catholic cemetery. 

Catholics who are so given to secu- 
larism as to want to be buried without 
any sufficient justification in non-con- 
secrated ground, deserve to be deprived 
of having a Funeral Mass at their parish 
church, and a priest accompanying the 
remains to the cemetery. They are 
not cut off from the Church, of course; 
and, as far as I know, no local legislation 
deprives such persons from having 
Requiem (but non-funeral) Masses said 
or sung for them. 
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Catholic Singing at Non- 
Catholic Churches 


I have received a further letter on this 
matter that cannot be fairly answered 
without giving first the original question 
and the answer thereto, in the May issue 
of the HomiLetic, beginning on page 
757: ‘“‘Here is a convert who keeps 
on singing at the services (worship) in 
the Protestant church he formerly 
attended. He does this for the money 
he receives therefrom, and he was told 
by a priest that he may do so. Is this 
the mind of the Church? Frontier 
Priest.”” The answer was: “‘Objec- 
tively, such action as you mention has 
the appearance of participation in a 
false worship, and at the same time 
may give scandal; yet, subjectively, 
the individual may see no wrong in it, 
and the abrupt telling him that he is 
doing wrong might upset him and be 


the occasion of temptations to relapse. 
His singing, too, may provide a part of 
needed income; and I[ suppose that 
nothing he sings is in itself heretical. 

‘On first coming to St. Louis, I heard 
a priest complain of an amateur singer 
singing in both Protestant churches and 
in a Jewish synagogue. This man was 
born a Catholic. I don’t know that 
the local Ordinary ever forbade him to 
do this singing for a monetary considera- 
tion. Perhaps the Ordinary of those 
days thought that this well-known 
amateur Catholic singer was earning an 
honest dollar, in much the same way as 
his later undertaking firm would be 
doing by burying patrons from Protes- 
tant churches and from Jewish syna- 
gogues. 

“Perhaps the priest who tolerates 
the singing feels that this neophyte will 
soon get over doing things that wear 
the appearance of wrong, and by reason 
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of his previous association he feels are 
not wrong. In itself, the thing is surely 
not commendable; but that is different 
from saying that it is intrinsically 
wrong, at least from the standpoint 
of this neophyte. Time, I feel, will 
make him realize that we should avoid, 
if possible, not only things that are 
wrong in themselves, but things that 
appear wrong to others. The advising 
priest may feel it desirable to wait a 
while before talking to the neophyte.” 
The foregoing answer anticipates, I 
think, all the difficulties that are raised 
by our questioner. No one, of course, 
would advocate that converts keep up 
their connections with the non-Catholic 
church they are leaving, or with any 
other non-Catholic church; for that 
would be equivalent to saying that the 
Catholic Church is not the ground and 
pillar of the truth. But there may be 
an external connection for one or other 
reason for a while; for example, the 
convert may feel he would be unkind 
to his former minister if he left him with- 
out an organist—as might even a 
janitor or a clean-up woman of a 
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Protestant church, if he or she were to 
quit employment forthwith to the great 
inconvenience of the former employer. 
The case I mentioned of the Catholic, 
singing for part income, in a Protestant 
church and a Jewish synagogue, is an 
extreme one; and it would seldom hap- 
pen. If it did happen by reason of real 
need of income, and there was no real 
participation in the heresy or false 
religion, then the individual might be 
safe in conscience; but it would be a 
case for the local Ordinary to pass upon, 
and in the general run of things is theo- 
retical, rather than practical. 
Sometimes a native-born Catholic 
wonders why it took some of our dis- 
tinguished converts, both in England 
and in the United States, so long to 
enter the Church after they were ap- 
parently convinced of their obligations. 
But people don’t act ina vacuum; they 
act humanly, rather than mathemati- 
cally or scientifically. 
Bell at Masses before the 
Blessed Sacrament Exposed 
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STORIES. 
FOR DISCUSSION 


By William L. Doty 


READY DECEMBER 10TH. 


THIS BOOK contains seventeen short 
stories with a series of questions for 
discussion at the end of each. The 
stories themselves are intended to 
suggest some point of Christian teach- 
ing which may serve as a subject for 
analysis and discussion after each 
story has been read. Adult parish 
societies and study clubs, as well as 
religion classes on the junior-high 
and high school level, should find 


such a book extremely useful. 


The method is simple. A story is 
read aloud by some member of the 
group—preferably one gifted with a 
clear and pleasing voice. Then, 
using the questions at the end of the 
story, the whole group, under the 
guidance of the moderator, may join 
in a round-table discussion of the 
Christian teaching implied in the 
story. As will be clear, such a 
method is actually a modified, mod- 
ernized version of the parable 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. 





method of teaching. Properly em- 
ployed it should prove both instruc- 
tive and entertaining and should 
stimulate in the individual and in the 
group a concrete awareness of and 
human interest in religious values as 
they affect the daily lives of group 
and individual. 


The stories are varied and topical. 
Each in a different way is concerned 
with one of the most needed Chris- 
tian virtues or one of the most press- 
ing Christian social problems of our 
time. Charity, chastity, obedience, 
marriage, Catholic education, delin- 
quency, Catholic Action, vocation 
to the religious life, and the like, are 
the principal topics treated. The cur- 
rent interest in these matters, coupled 
with the fact that each story takes 
only about fifteen minutes to read, 
should reduce to a minimum the 
chance of boredom on the part of 
those in attendance. Price $2.50 
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53 Park Place, New York 7 
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summer camp for children, and the 
Sisters there have the “privilege of 
hearing Mass in the presence of the 
Blessed Sacrament. Ordinarily, when 
one celebrates Mass in the presence 
of the Blessed Sacrament, bells are 
not to be rung at the - consecration. 
Could an exception be made in this 
case, so that the children would know 
when the consecration is, and at the 
same time the ringing of the bell at 
the Sanctus would be their signal to 
kneel? 

QUERENS. 


Answer: The decrees of the Congre- 
gation of Rites forbidding the use of 
the Sanctus bell in Masses celebrated 
before the Blessed Sacrament exposed 
mention no exception. Perhaps this 
situation is covered in the individual 
rescripts granting the privilege of per- 
petual exposition, along with permission 
to celebrate Mass at the altar of ex- 


position. If this were not the case, it 
would certainly be more proper to follow 
the decree and instruct the children re- 
garding the parts of the Mass. 


Order in Anointing Double 
Organs 


Question: Please advise me on the 
order to be followed in anointing the 
double organs (e.g., the eyes). 

SEMINARIAN SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: Regarding the anointing 
of the double organs the Roman Ritual 
states: ‘‘When the priest anoints the 
eyes, ears, and the other organs which 
are double, he must take care lest, while 
anointing one of these parts, he should 
happen to complete the form of the 
Sacrament before he has anointed both 
organs’ (Rit. Rom., Tit. V, Cap. 1, n. 18). 
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Book Reviews 





Polemics and Biography 


Polemics has its uses, but when it en- 
ters into biographical writing it serves 
no good purpose, since it has a tendency 
to color and distort facts or to put an 
arbitrary construction on them. It is, 
however, difficult to keep polemical pre- 
possessions out of the biographies of men 
whose activity has strongly affected re- 
ligious thought and life. In that case a 
long lapse of time is required before the 
right distance is gained which enables the 
historian to see and evaluate facts in 
their true significance. After several 
centuries the time for an objective ap- 
preciation of the personality of Luther 
now seems to have come. Of course, 
it is impossible for Catholics to see 
eye to eye with Protestants in the 
estimate of the work of the Reformer 
but there may be some approximation 
in judging his person; many Protestant 
scholars no longer regard him as a man 
of holiness, and on the other hand Catho- 
lic popularizers of history have ceased 
to repeat discreditable rumors which 
were accepted without sufficient founda- 
tion. Among other things, the report of 
Luther’s suicide has been discarded as 
unsubstantiated. 

On the part of Catholics, Father 
Grisar has done much to bring about 
this critical revision. The results of his 
painstaking research he originally em- 
bodied in three solid tomes, the sub- 
stance of which later was made generally 
available in one volume. This volume 
has now been rendered into English.' 

1 Martin Luther. His Life and Work. By 
Hartmann Grisar, S.J. Adapted from the 
second German edition by Frank J. Albe, M.A. 


Kdited by Arthur Preuss (Newman Press. 
Westminster, Md.). 


From its pages emerges a clear picture of 
the Reformer authentic in all details 
Nothing is set down in malice or prej- 
udice; the facts are allowed to speak 
their own language. 

The key to the understanding of the 
career of Martin Luther is the strange 
personality of the man, which contained 
a morbid strain aggravated by tragic 
events in his youth. The abnormal 
traits of his character brought on inner 
conflicts which later led to his revolt 
against the Church. His home life was 
overcast by gloom. Very significantly 
the author writes: “He did not ex- 
perience the joyousness of youth.” 
Without a well-defined vocation he en- 
tered the monastic life and took the 
vows of religion. In the monastary he 
found no internal peace, but became the 
victim of depression and torments of 
conscience. A strong trend towards 
mysticism was also observable in his 
mental make-up. Here unquestionably 
was a fruitful soil for the doctrines which 
he so vehemently proclaimed and so ob- 
stinately held that they made him break 
with the Church and reject her doc- 
trinal authority. Once he had started 
on this course the consequent events ex- 
plain themselves. External historical 
factors may be regarded as contributory 
causes of the Reformation, but its deep- 
est source lies in the mind of Luther 
himself. It is alarming to think that the 
destinies of mankind are so frequently 
swayed by psychopathic personalities. 

“Martin Luther” is written by Father 
Grisar with the most scrupulous respect 
for truth and fact, and to the extent 
that this is possible under the circum- 
stances with profound human sym- 
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pathy. The irenic spirit which the book 
breathes serves well the great cause of 
Christian reunion. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, Pu.D. 


More About Navy Chaplains 


This is the second volume of a narra- 
tive “History of the Chaplain Corps, 
United States Navy.”! Thefirst volume, 
published in 1949, told of the develop- 
ment of the Corps from the time of its 
beginnings in Revolutionary days until 
September 8, 1939, the day on which 
President Franklin Roosevelt, moved by 
the seriousness of the world situation, 
declared the existence of a state of na- 
tional emergency. 

The present volume covers the period 
between the Fall of 1939 and the Spring 
of 1949, a span cf a little less than ten 

* History of the Chaplain Corps, United 
States Navy. By Clifford M. Drury (Bureau 
of Naval Personnel), Washington, D. C. 


years. Both volumes are by the same 
author, Chaplain Drury, and the same 
basic plan of presentation and develop- 
ment is followed in both. The fact that 
the history of the first approximately 
hundred and fifty years is contained in 
one volume while the history of the last 
ten years requires a volume in itself, is 
significant. During the ten years of 
which the present volume treats, the 
Navy increased in size to a point that 
could hardly have been imagined a 
couple of generations back. The chap- 
lain corps, of course, expanded with the 
Navy. On September 8, 1939, when 
this volume of the history begins, there 
were 94 chaplains on active duty with 
the Navy; in fact, from 1778 until 1939 
only 471 chaplains had served with the 
Navy. In September, 1945, just about 
the time hostilities ceased, there were 


2808 Navy chaplains on active duty. If 


numbers alone do not impress, let it be 
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remembered that with the increase of 


personnel there was also the stepping up 
of activities, for this was the time during 
which the Navy along with our other 
Services was plunged into the maelstrom 
of total war. 
hostilities in August, 1945, demobiliza- 
tion took place so that by December, 
1946, there were only 493 chaplains on 
active duty with the Navy. 

They say it is difficult to write an un- 
biased history when one is close to it, 
but in the present instance it can be 
truthfully said that Chaplain Drury 
writes with moderation. He avoids 
drawing any unwarranted conclusions or 
attempting to force his own interpreta- 
tions on the facts, most of which were 
culled from the files of the Chief of 
Chaplains Office in Washington. We do 
not mean to say that the history is 
simply statistical and without life, for, 
on the contrary, it makes extremely in- 


With the cessation of 


teresting and entertaining reading, The 
author knows how to select: the facts, 
and he also knows how to tie them to- 
gether in a continuous narration so that 
they do not remain mere statistics. 
The many quotations in the book from 
letters of chaplains help him to paint a 
complete and detailed picture. 

Reading this history one cannot help 
but note that there is a marked dif- 
ference between a civilian ministry and a 
ministry such as described here. The 
author does not particularly emphasize 
this point, but he does give a hint of it in 
a section beginning on page 258 en- 
titled, ‘Problems Faced by Navy Chap- 
lains.”” Many of the problems are en- 
demic to the military, and the chaplain 
is often in great danger of being caught 
up in a military ethos. If such were to 
happen, certainly religion would not 
benefit thereby. Since this volume was 
published, the emphasis has again 
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The miracles and other details, as related in 
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For this widespread acceptance the reasons are 
adduced and explained by the eminent author. 
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The Heart of 
St. Therese 


By ABBE ANDRE COMBES 


Abbé Combes here concentrates his at- 
tention on the distinctive love for Jesus 
which characterized St. Thérése’s voca- 
tion. In reconstructing St. Thérése's 
mysticism from her writings and her life 
the author explodes many sentimental 
myths and gives a new and deeper under- 
standing of what St. Thérése's “‘little 
way” really means. The book is dis- 
tinguished by an enthusiasm, a sense of 
suspense and a sureness of scholarship 
that will appeal to a wide audience, 
both lay and Religious. $2.75 


Other Important Books 
about St. Thérése 
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Definitive English Edition. $4.00 
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An Introduction, by ABBE ANDRE 
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shifted from demobilization to mobiliza- 
tion and the services are again calling 
and clamoring for chaplains from civilian 
life. Many of those who will answer the 
call will be men who have had no previ- 
ous military service; they would profit 
immensely by reading this volume. It 
will help them to know what to expect. 
both the good and the bad, and thus 
being forewarned they will be fore- 
armed also. In this respect it, may be 
noted that the basic problems of a 
military chaplain are the same in the 
Army and the Air Force as they are in 
the Navy. 

The general reader will find the 
volume interesting, entertaining and en- 
lightening. Numerous photographs add 
considerably to the worth of the book. 
One may perhaps be pardoned for ex- 
pressing the regret that the manuscript 
was not put into the hands of some com- 
mercial publishing house, whereby it 
would have undoubtedly been assured 
of greater publicity and wider circula- 
tion, even though the price, which is now 
only three dollars, would certainly be 
higher. 


Damian J. Buauer, O.F.M., J.C.D. 


English and Irish Publications 


A work which has just come to notice, 
although published some time, will be 
of interest to students of Dante. It is 
the translation by David Moore of 
Umberto Cosmo’s “A Handbook to 
Dante Studies’ published by Black- 
well. It is a standard work and dis- 
cusses not only many of the problems 
raised by Dante himself but also the at- 
tempts of many thinkers to deal with 
them. 

Those interested in Italian art will 
certainly like one of the newest Batsford 
books, containing seventeen plates in 
full color, under the title “Giotto Fres- 


coes.” A larger excellent picture book, 
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a lovely gift volume, published by 
Thames and Hudson, is called “French 
Cathedrals” and is made up of 197 
gravure plates taken from Martin 
Hurlimann’s photographs of 19 of the 
French Cathedrals. The descriptive 
notes are by Peter Meyer, and the editor 
is Jean Bony. 

Clonmore and Reynolds have just 
brought out a new edition, with an in- 
troduction by Rev. Hugh Kelly, S. J., of 
Francis Thompson’s life of “Saint 
Ignatius Loyola.” 

A rather unique conversion story is 
now in the stores. The title is “Saints 
and Parachutes’; the author is John 
Miller, G.C., and the publisher is Con- 
stable. Commander Miller’s spiritual 
journey began in his schooldays, when 
he “read Freud’s Interpretation of 
Dreams”; it continued through the 
Church of England and finished in the 
One, True Fold. Side by side with this 
story is another, concerned with dis- 
mantling parachute mines in the R.N. 
\V.R. after only 48 hours of the most 
casual instruction. 

The latest Knox to appear is a collec- 
tion of sermonettes entitled “Stimuli.” 
Sheed and Ward are the publishers, and 
the book is typical of its brilliant author. 

Messrs. Burns, Oates have brought 
out their lavishly illustrated souvenir of 
the “Hierarchy Centenary Congress.” 
The photographs are excellent, espe- 
cially the colored frontispiece of the scene 
at High Mass in Westminister Cathe- 
dral for the reception of the Papal 
Legate and the large folding picture of 
the scene during the High Mass at 
Wembley Stadium. 

Yet another book on Fatima has ap- 
peared over here, “Vision of Fatima” by 
Fr. Thomas McGlynn, the renowned 
Dominican sculptor, who went to Por- 
tugal in order to make an authentic 
statue of Our Lady of the Apparitions. 
For ten days he saw Lucy dos Santo, and 
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Books for Christmas 
THE ARMOR OF FAITH 


By Msgr. John K. Ryan and Rev. Joseph 
B. Collins, S.S. 


A pocket-sized prayer book for all service- 
men and servicewomen. Beautifully 
bound in black, water-repellent, morocco 
grain cloth. An ideal gift. $1.50 


THE SEMINARIAN AT HIS 
PRIE-DIEU 


By Robert Nash, S. J. 


Meditations for seminarians providing an 
ideal solution to one of their chief ob- 
stacles in seminary life—how to meditate. 
The book has a twofold purpose: to fan 
the flame of prayerful desires in the heart 
of the future priest, and to secure that, 
little by little, the failures in the spiritual 
life will grow less and less. Like the 
author's earlier books this work is 
characterized by a smoothly flowing, per- 
suasive style. $3.50 


HUMILITY: The Founda- 
of the Spiritual Life 


By Father Canice, O.F.M.Cap. 


A plain, direct analysis of humility, the 
basis of all virtue, based on the teaching 
of Scripture and the Doctors of the 
Church. The book is recommended to 
all who want the truth without frills, with 
few words and much light. $1. 


GOD IN OUR DAILY LIFE 
By Hilda C. Graef 


This guide to common-sense Godward 
living covers everyday life—from joy to 
pain, from duties of state to recreation 
and shows why all these must belong to 
God. After a pithy treatment of direc- 
tion, spiritual reading and recollection, 
the author devotes a section to “‘praying 
with the Church’”’ through the Mass, the 
liturgical year and the great devotions of 
all times. $3.25 


BLESSED ARE THEY 
By Frank Baker 


A unique treatment of the contents of the 
Beatitudes in short-story form. With 
very evident craftmanship Mr. Baker 
has written eight imaginative plots that 
demonstrate with great forcefulness the 
points behind Christ’s words. All the 
stories breathe gentle, hypnotic grace and 
suggest thoughts for serious reflection. 


Wherever good books are sold 
THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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so his work may be presumed to be 
authoritative. Skeflington is the pub- 
lisher. 

“Blessed Placide Viel” is the title of a 
biography of this month’s new Beata by 
a member of her own Congregation. 
This great soul adapted to her own pur- 
poses the sound principles of eduation 
taught by St. John Baptist de la Salle, 
and established a system of free second- 
ary education for girls. She was at- 
tracted to the religious life by St. Marie 
Madeleine Postel, and her life abounds 
in amazing stories of travel and ad- 
venture. 

A big and important book comes from 
the Cambridge University Press—‘*The 
Cambridge History of Poland,” edited 
by the late W. F. Reddaway, J. H. Pen- 
son, O. Halecki, and the late R. Diboski. 
This is the first of two volumes, the sec- 
ond of which was published in 1941. 
The present instalment goes from the 
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What the priesthood means 
to twenty distinguished leaders 


THE 
GREATEST 
CALLING 


Edited by RAWLEY MYERS 


A vital and inspiring message 
to all readers—especially those 
contemplating the priestly vo- 
cation. Contributors include 
Emmanuel Cardinal Suhard, 
Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, Father 
James Keller, Frank Leahy, 
Clare Boothe Luce. 


At your bookstore * %2.25 


MeMULLEN BOOKS, INC. 
22 Park Place New York 7 
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beginning to 1696. There are many 
contributors, but the book has a real 
unity. While Polish Protestantism is 
given its true place, the stress through- 
out is on the preéminently Catholic tra- 
dition. There are some good illustra- 
trations and maps. 

Bishop David Mathew is once again 
in the book news with his “The Age of 
Charles I,” a large book devoted to the 
study of the years between the death of 
Buckingham and the outbreak of Civil 
War. The publishers are Eyre and 
Spottiswood. 

An extremely useful beginner’s course 
in philosophy, outlining the teachings of 
the principal schools and specially de- 


signed to train the reader in the habit of 


logical thinking, has been drawn up by 
T. V. Fleming, S.J., under the title, 
‘Foundations of Philosophy,” and pub- 
lished by the Shakespeare Head Press. 
Peter Allen has also published two 





amenmmmniee = 
Will your unpublished book 
fill a need in your field? 





AVE you been working for years on 

a particular subject—a history, re- 

ligious study, or text book which wiil be 

valuable and acceptable to your pro- 
fession? 


EXPOSITION PRESS has been for more 
than 16 years successfully manufactur- 
ing and selling books. It understands 
the problems of reaching a book’s spe- 
cialized market. If you want to see your 
unpublished book in print 
WRITE TODAY 

for your copy of the 
booklet We Can Pub- 
lish Your Book—sent 
to you without cost or 
obligation. This will 
tell you the full story 
of our unique, suc- 
cessful cooperative 
publishing plan. 


EXPOSITION PRESS 


Dept. 3-4. 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16 
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| i BUY DIRECT AND saver | 


volumes by Dr. P. Coffey on “Episte- 


mology.”” Those who seek further en- eee Sens 

lick es as a ee CLERGYMAN’S UTILITY BAG 
ightenment on the Theory of Knowl- Genuine Tem Grate CautitienEineh 
edge could hardly do better than study A WONDERFUL 

these two large books, each of which CHRISTMAS GIFT 


runs to almost 400 pages. The first 
deals with The Nature of the Enquiry, 
Judgment and Conception, while in the 
second volume we find much erudition 
concerning The Data of Intellectual 
Knowledge and the Criteria and Mo- 







tives of Truth and Certitude. Here's a professiona! 
‘ . . utility bag designed 
fRANCIS J. Riptey, C.M.S. especially for the (illustrated) 
clersymen's needs 1 asuttx? —— SU1.00 


Roomy .. . yet so 
compact. Sturdily 17x9%x12 $13.50 


constructed to last for 1 1 
many years. A splen- LOx11%ex12% $19.00 














did value at these low ‘iia -_ —, 00 
We are in search of the following back issues: vine a MAKING AT ; , 

e'd like to send you our brochure illustrating our 

je ev po = —_ fine line of traveling bags . . . attractively priced! 

ctober months Mail orders shipped same day received. Parcel post 

: prepaid. Send check or money order to: 

If you have any of these issues, please contact Dept. H . . Entr 10 W. 23 St. 
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53 Park Place New York 7, N.Y. | 186—Sth Avenue * New York 10, N. Y. 
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Great Aids on the Great Feasts 
THE SEASONAL BREVIARY 


A seasonal breviary is an exeerpt from the Breviarium Romanum for the major Feasts of 
the Church year. The Offices are expanded to completeness for facility of recitation and 
for the avoidance of references. All the intervening Offices are included. 
3 vols, 4” x 6” with the New Psalms 
Christmas ( Nativitatis et Epiphaniae Domini), from Dec. 24 to Sat. of week after Epiphany 
Holy Week (Majoris Hebdomadae), from Sat. after Passion Sunday to Sun. in White inel. 
Pentecost (Pentecostes et SS. Corporis Christi), from Vigil of Pentecost to Fri. within Oct. 
of Sacred Heart 


Im, Leather, yellow edges. . : .......per vol. $ 4.50 

Leather, gold edges. ... .per vol. 6.00 

Red Morocco, gold edges... . per set 30.00 

ROMAN BREVIARY IN ENGLISH NEW BOOKS 

4 vols.— More than 4000 pages—-Pocket Size 4” x 7” ROSARY MEDITATIONS 
This is a complete translation of the entire Bre- By Father Mateo, SS.CC. 
viarium Romanum into English Reflections on each of the 15 Mysteries as an aid in 
It is arranged exactly as the priest says it, Hour by saying the Rosary devoutly. 128 pages, 3!/2’’ x 
Hour 5} , paper 75e. 
A special p: amphlet containing the General Rubrics 
accompanies each set THE SACRED HEART YESTERDAY AND 
As carefully edited as the Latin Breviary, with refer TODAY 
ences reduced to a minimum By Rev. Arthur R. McGratty, S.J. 
For libraries it is an essential work, mee h no library A history of the devotion from its foreshadowings 
of standing would want to be without in Sacred Scripture, the writings of The Fathers, 
Im. Leather, red edges, per set $34.00 and the great propagators of the devotion to the 
Sheepskin, gold edges, per set $44.00 present day. 288 pages, $3.50. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, INC. 


Printers to the Holy Apostolic See and the Sacred Congregation of Rites 


6-8 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
BOSTON 10 CHICAGO 6 CINCINNATI 1 SAN FRANCISCO 3 
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Keeps Burning; 
No Re-lighting 


wit ¢ aumer Wik Lite 
PREPARED 
CHARCOAL 


e@ Lights instantly 
from match 














e Glow spreadsrapidly 
e Develops intense heat 
e Burns more than | hr 
Ask your religious goods 
dealer. or write 


Will & Baumer Candle Co., Inc. 
EST.1855 SYRACUSE. N.Y 
BRANCHES: New York Chicago Boston 
Los Angeles Montreal 

















WAXSAVERS 


Take a sample candle to 
your dealer and have him 
properly fit it to this dur- 
able, attractive, polished 
brass candle-saving can- 
dleburner. 











PICTURE POST CARDS 
REPRODUCED FROM YOUR OWN PHOTOS. 
CREATE GREATER INTEREST IN YOUR INSTITUTION WITH 
ARTVUE PICTURE POST CARDS AND SOUVENIR FOLDERS 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER PR 
ARTVUE POST CARD CO. 


225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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Fall and Winter Cruises Everywhere 
Information without obligation 
INTERNATIONAL EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS 
Plan NOW for Spain, Rome, and Lourdes 


ANNE EGAN TRAVEL SERVICE 
351 FIFTH AVE, PITTSBURGH, 22, PA. 








Agents: All Air, Steamship Lines, Tour Companies 
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And Folding 
» Chairs 
DIRECT PRICES TO CHURCHES ete. 


THE MONROE COMPANY 
52 CHURCH ST. BeeleZ¥ Silo 7 - 
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New Wagner Publications 


e DEARLY BELOVED 


By Venantius Burssine, O.F.M.Cap. 


A series of sermons by a popular mission 
ER ae Oe ee erence te ence y” $3.00 
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e STORIES FOR DISCUSSION 


By Wittiam W. Dory 


Seventeen short stories illustrating Christian leaching 
for use in adult as well as high school study clubs and 
parish socielies............... ince baa ae ee 


e EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL 
By Cuarues J. CaLuan, O.P. 


Reprint in one volume edition of the former two vol- 
ume work. (1200 pages)...... ee 


e COME THE END 
By T. C. SreKMANN 


A book lo help the teenager to understand the mean- 
ing of everlasting life...................5 $2.50 
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& BAUMER Candle Co.. Ine. 


Established 1855 Svracuse, N. Y. 


> Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 
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162 N. Franklin St 2-4 5S. Flower St aval des Rapides 
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